107 YEARS OF 


WROUGHT IRON 


ON THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 


Almostthe entire range of American 
railroad history is illustrated by 
these two Baltimore and Ohio loco- 
motives. Thetiny, puffing LaFayette, 
put in service in 1837, and the 
mighty 2-8-8-4, one of twenty 
recently purchased, tell a stirring 
story of a century of railroad pro- 
gress. They also tell a story of 
wrought iron’s century of service 
to the railroads of America, for this 
material was used in the boiler 
and tender of the old locomotive. 

The new Baldwin-built locomo- 
tives, which are equipped with 
wrought iron piping, rank with the 
heaviest equipment used by East- 
ern lines, and provide a splendid 
example of continuing develop- 
ment in engineering. 

The sustained and wide-spread 
use of wrought iron for locomotive 
Piping by American railroads 
comes direct from four special 
advantages which the material 
possesses. Wrought iron is highly 
tesistive to the harmful effects of 


vibration which causes premature 
fatigue failure of ordinary ma- 
terials. Its excellent threading 
properties permit an unusual qual- 
ity of threaded joint to be obtained. 
It has the ability to take the desired 
“set’’ when formed, without re- 
taining stresses or strains. And it is 
of course exceptionally resistive 
to corrosion. 

These highly desirable service 
qualities come direct from wrought 
iron’s unique structure. Tiny fibers 
of glass-like silica slag, amounting 
to only 2 or 3% of the material by 
weight, are threaded through a 
matrix of high-purity iron. The 
fibers create an internal structure 
that might be compared to that of 


a stranded wire cable, and that is 
unusually well adapted to stand 
forming and to withstand vibration 
without premature fatigue failure. 
Where corrosion is involved, the 
glass-like threads halt and deflect 
it, forcing it to spread over the 
surface instead of pitting as it does 
in ordinary materials. 

If you would like detailed in- 
formation on the use of wrought 
iron for locomotive piping, our 
Engineering Service Department 
will be glad to provide it. 

A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
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TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS » OPEN HEARTH ° ALLOY STEELS 
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Normal ioidinn of automotive batteries is about 40,000 pounds 
percar. This load weighed 95. ,000 pounds. Tightly lockedin place, 
such loads ride smoothly and arrive safely, “no exceptions.” 


Paper in heavy packages shifts and slips. This load, weigh- 
ing 108,000 pounds arrived undamaged in a Utility Loader 


equipped box car—normal load is approximately 50,000 pounds. 


EVANS UTILITY LOADER 


helps make every month 


“Perfect Shipping Month” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


| “u- 


In more than 200 carloads of freight, carrying 40 different types 
of products, the Evans Utility Loader equipment eliminated 
all damages. These specific products were selected because 
of their unusually high normal damage record when shipped 
in ordinary cars. 


Due to the demands of wartime shipping, heavy loading of 
cars has been necessary, and in freight cars with ordinary equip- 
ment heavy loading results in increased damage claims. The 
bill for freight damages in 1941 was approximately 12 million 
dollars. It rose to approximately 40 million dollars in 1943. 
Evans Utility Loader equipment will prevent damage even on 


heavy loads because it permits division of loads into sections. 
each securely tightened and locked. This eliminates the two 
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In This Jssue 


What Provisions Must Be Made for 
Spray Painting Equipment?...... 
This article suggests how, by observing certain precautions in 
applying to passenger cars pyroxylin lacquers and other inflam- 
mable, fast-drying paint materials, inherent fire and explosion 
hazards can be minimized. Proper spray painting conditions 
are outlined and coach painting methods detailed. 


The 757th in Training at Little Rock 


This railway shop battalion—officered mainly by men averagin 
15 years’ experience in railroad shops—received its practi 
training in Missouri Pacific shops, following a 17-week basic 
course at Camp Plauche, New Orleans. 


Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 Freight Power 


Description of the 10 additional Alco-built units which were 
placed in service on this road late in 1943. With an engine weight 
of 451,000 lb. and a tractive force of 66,700, the new engines 
bring the total of the L. V.’s T-Class motive power units to 37. 
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When vision is obscured! 


N many American railroads, ‘‘Union’’ continuously-controlled 

Cab Signals are expediting traffic, increasing safety of train 
operation and promoting “‘on-time’’ performance. These modern 
signals ride in the cab in full view of each member of the engine 
crew. They indicate instantly any changed condition on the track 
_ ahead and permit the engineman to increase speed at any point 
where a less restrictive indication is received. And because 


“Union’’ Cab Signals remove the danger of missing or misinter-. 


preting wayside signals when vision is obscured, scheduled 
speeds are maintained despite fog, snow, sleet, rain or smoke. 








‘*"UNION” 


CAB SIGNA LS 
are continuously- 
controlled and 
constantly visible 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, . PA. 











The Week at a Glance 


HSING ABOVE PRINCIPLE: The 
National Association of Manufacturers has 
sached the principles of free enterprise 
s9 widely that (as our leading editorial 
herein relates) we thought they might be 
able to do a Mr. Anthony on a practical 
roblem, so we applied to them. What, 
we asked these experts on a free economy, 
do they say is right as to subsidies to car- 
‘riers: Should none be subsidized or all 
‘be subsidized, or should some get subsidies 
‘and some not? Well, they didn’t exactly 
‘snap back with an answer—and, when they 
‘did respond, they confessed their unwilling- 
‘ness to decide “what really constitutes ‘free 
‘enterprise’ as opposed to ‘subsidized enter- 
prise.’”” One may be permitted, perhaps, 
to speculate to what degree our lack of 
results stemmed from the difficulty of the 
question—and how much from a lack of 
fervor by the wise men for their professed 
faith, where zeal might prove an expense. 
; 8 
R. R. RESEARCH PROGRESS: How 
the hard-working Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation is operating 
and what it is accomplishing is discussed 
editorially in this issue. The committee has 
15 sub-committees reporting to it, each 
responsible for inquiry into some specialized 
phase of the present and prospective rail- 
way situation. On some subjects the sub- 
committees themselves are doing the inves- 
' tigation—on others a staff is employed un- 
der the sub-committee’s supervision. A re- 
markable degree of unanimity has been 
achieved in this endeavor, by “talking out” 
possible points of controversy to the end that 
| participants—since they already have a 
common objective—may also arrive at a 
common understanding. 
8 
DEFERRED DELIVERY: One of the 
first legitimate fruits of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research’s expensive gesta- 
_tive endeavors—somie of which, so far, 
‘have lacked statutory sanction—is the staff 
“teport which is the subject of an account 
/in the news pages this week. As another 
4 installment in the relative economy and 
fitness study assigned to the board by Con- 
gress, this latest report—from which the 
board as yet has withheld its formal blessing 
—sets forth a plan for a permanent, com- 
prehensive cost-study procedure to be used 
by railroads instead of what the author con- 
siders the less satisfactory conventional 
methods. In such form is this board at 
long last—and after frittering away a large 
share of its allotted life in chasing “uni- 
form” rate rainbows—beginning to yield 
some return on the nation’s investment in 
its support. 
s 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS: Commis- 
sioner Aitchison sees questions of funda- 
mental importance to the future of the 
transportation industry looming as “head- 
aches” for the post-war period. In a recent 
address in Portland, Ore., outlined in this 
Issue, he has called attention to some of 
them, and emphasized their derivation from 
the basic conflict between believers in fair 
Competition and disciples of regimentation. 
Rate-making policies may no longer be re- 


lated primarily to costs of service, he points 
out, but may become more and more com- 
pletely a tool in the hands of the govern- 
ment to control social and economic—and, 
one may infer, political—developments that 
might, if left uninfluenced by those who 
profess to know what is best for us all, 
take entirely different directions. 

® 
LAND-GRANT STRETCH-OUT: As 
long as highly circuitous routes including 
large segments of land-grant mileage are 
left open—and as long as the government 
remains legally entitled to the special rate 
concessions it now receives through the ap- 
plication of the principle of land-grant rate 
reductions—just so long will it be entitled 
to profit by the ingenuity of its rate clerks 
in ferreting out advantageous (to it) routes 
over which traffic could move, on the one 
hand, and by stretching to the limit the 
literal meaning of the provisions of equali- 
zation agreements affecting non-land-grant 
routes, on the other. Such was the Su- 
preme Court’s unanimous conclusion, in a 
decision reported in this week’s news pages. 
A committee of the House, meanwhile, has 
under consideration a bill which, if enacted, 
would do away with this situation and put 
the government, as a customer of the rail- 
roads, on the same basis as the citizen. 

t 
SPRAY PAINTING SAFELY: Pre- 
cautions to be taken to minimize the haz- 
ards of large-scale spray painting installa- 
tions are outlined in a feature article on 
page 809, in which are summarized the 
findings of an A. R. E. A. sub-committee 
that had the task of finding the best answers 
to the large number of questions brought 
up by the widespread adoption of this 
speedy and economical process. Major 
problems of ventilation and fire prevention 
are treated in considerable detail, while 
related heating and lighting requirements 
are analyzed with precision. Particular 
emphasis is put upon the vital importance, 
in view of the potentially dangerous char- 
acter of the materials used, of exceptionally 
high-grade housekeeping wherever this 
work goes on. 

® 
ROMMEL’S LIFELINE: Although a 
railway system as highly developed as that 
of western Europe is so difficult a target 
for attack by bombing planes, even on the 
gigantic scale that the United Nations 
have demonstrated their ability to maintain, 
that it may take weeks, perhaps months, 
of intensive bombing to reduce its effec- 
tiveness materially, nevertheless the main 
weight of the air attack on the so-called 
second front must be successfully directed 
against these railroads if an invasion in the 
west is to bring the Germans to heel this 
year. This is the conclusion of Drew Mid- 
dleton, who writes to the New York Times 
from London to emphasize the importance 
to the enemy of the still largely intact rail 
system at his disposal. Fortunately for us, 
this observer points out, of all the impor- 
tant German supply lines, those in the west, 
which are most vital, are at the same time 
the most vulnerable to attack, when the 
howr comes for the all-out effort. 
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WHO GETS DRAFTED?: An editorial 
herein surveys the sorry and even tragic 
mess which is being made of selective serv- 
ice. The newspapers are full of rumors 
from manpower and draft authorities about 
indefinite deferment of 26-year-olds, and the 
policy was solemnly promulgated that even 
minus-26’s engaged in freight train move- 
ment were not going to be taken now. All 
the same, your observer knows a 30-year-old 
switchman, a pre-war dad, who was called 
en to report at Jefferson Barracks on 
Thursday of this week. Some of the draft 
boards apparently are never allowed to hear 
of the general principles concerning who 
should go and who should stay which are 
trumpeted by Washington. Maybe the 
top finger men feel that, by now, the pub- 
lic should have had enough experience of 
them not to hold them to fulfillment of their 
most positive assurances. No one feels 
cheated when.a sideshow’s attractions fall 
somewhat short of the promises held forth 
by the gentleman at the door. 

2 
HIDDEN REBATE: If cars leased by 
a shipper produce greater revenues from 
mileage allowances than the rentals he is 
obligated to pay, he is not entitled to the 
excess earnings, says a majority of the 
I. C. C, ruling in a long-standing case 
growing out of a tank car lease agreement. 
To receive such payments, it holds, is to 
receive a rebate. At the same time, as re- 
ported in the news pages, the commission 
makes it clear that tt was not establishing 
a precedent to be regarded as a general 
rule applicable to alF sorts and conditions 
of lease agreements. For its failure to do 
this, the majority comes in for a drubbing 
from the dissenters. 

. 
THE FINAL WORD: Again the 
Supreme Court has placed the accolade of 
its approval on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s interpretation of the law. 
This time, the commission had decided that 
a non-carrier holding company which con- 
trols a carrier subsidiary should be a party 
to an application for control of another 
carrier by that subsidiary, and the court 
says the commission was right. As the ac- 
count in our news columns points out, com- 
pliance with this finding will have the ef- 
fect of putting such non-carriers to some 
extent under the commission’s surveillance 
—a position they have at times revealed a 
certain reluctance to assume. 

t) 
WHAT RATE FIGHT IS ABOUT: 
The many issues over which shippers and 
carriers are contending in their kaleido- 
scopic polemics on “discriminatory” freight 
rates are well summarized in an I. C. C. 
list of questions, which it invites parties in 
the Nos. 28300 and 28310 investigations to 
discuss in their oral arguments. This com- 
pilation of points of centention which the 
I. C. C. must resolve includes such fecund 
questions as the extent to which, if any, 
present rates have affected comparative 
economic development in the several terri- 
tories; what system of rates should super- 
sede the present one and why; and whether 
l. c. 1. rates should reflect “full” costs. 
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What is “Free Enterprise?” 


Although the National Association of Manufacturers is carrying 
on a vigorous and, in the main, constructive campaign for free enter- 
prise, its members do not agree on what free enterprise is. The author- 
ity for this statement is a recent letter to the Railway Age from Noel 
Sargent, secretary of the association. 


On May 6, 1943, the Railway Age addressed a letter to Frederick 
C. Crawford, then president of N.A.M., asking its position regarding 
the controversy over subsidies between railroads and manufacturers 
for them, on the one side, and carriers by water, highway and air and 
manufacturers for them, on the other side. In substance, our query 
was: Does N.A.M. favor (1) no government subsidies for carriers, 
(2) subsidies for some carriers and not for others, or (3) subsidies for 
all carriers? 


No authoritative reply to this inquiry having been received, the 
Railway Age on September 24, 1943, wrote Secretary Sargent urging a 
reply and saying, “railroads and public utilities are among the largest 
customers of manufacturers and are entitled to know whether N. A. M. 
favors application to railroads and public utilities of the same general 
government policies—excepting, perhaps, as regards regulation of rates 
—as to private enterprise in other industries.” In a recent reply to our 
letters Mr. Sargent said: 


“The questions raised by you were extensively reviewed by our executive commit- 
tee. The consensus was that the National Association of Manufacturers continues its 
wholehearted belief in free enterprise. We have, however, as members, manufacturers of 
railway supplies, public utilities, airplane manufacturers, bus and truck manufacturers, 
and many others iriterested in one way or another in different kinds of transportation. 
Each of these expresses full belief in free enterprise, and many allege that other forms of 
transportation have received or are receiving direct or indirect subsidies and government 
support of one kind or another. The belief was, therefore, expressed within the executive 
committee that no good purpose would be served by the N. A. M.’s interjecting itself 
into what is primarily a dispute between different advocates of free enterprise as to what 


x,” 


really constitutes ‘free enterprise’ as opposed to ‘subsidized enterprise’. 


The Railway Age does not criticize N. A. M.’s executive committee 
for refraining from interjecting itself into the dispute between dif- 
ferent so-called “advocates of free enterprise as to what really consti- 
tutes ‘free enterprise’ as opposed to ‘subsidized enterprise’.” The Rail- 
way Age does, however, deny that there is any such dispute between 
real advocates of free enterprise. For free enterprise is necessarily 
private enterprise. To the extent that any kind of enterprise is sub- 
sidized by government, to that extent it is not private enterprise, but 
government enterprise. Therefore, to the extent that anybody advo- 
cates “subsidized enterprise,” to that extent he advocates socialistic 
government enterprise and opposes and attacks free private enterprise. 
And that is true whether as a socialist he shows his consistency by 
advocating complete substitution of government enterprise for private 
enterprise, or as a member of N. A.M. shows his inconsistency by op- 
posing government-subsidized competition in manufacturing and pre- 
tending to favor “free enterprise,’ while at the same time advocating 
government-subsidized competition in transportation. 


The government now has an investment of billions in manufactur- 
ing plants as well as in means of transportation—waterways, highways, 
airports and so on. There is no more reason why it should let its in- 
vestment in transportation be used in future in subsidized competition 
with the privately-owned railways than why it should let its invest- 
ment in factories be used in future in subsidized competition with pri- 














vately-owned factories. In both cases the sub- 
sidized competition would tend to destroy private 
enterprise. 

Members of N. A.M. who are unwilling to have 
their association go on record as opposed to 
any and all subsidies are not in favor of real free 
enterprise, and in shouting for it are simply try- 
ing to get support for policies they believe will 
benefit them regardless of the effects on others. 


Are They in the Army Now? 


Recent developments in Washington with respect 
to the operation of the Selective Service Act, particu- 
larly as it temporarily affects men over 26 years of 
age, have been reported fully in the daily press and 
commented upon in editorial columns. Most of the 
news stories have indicated that the confusion created 
in the minds of prospective inductees, their families 
and their employers results in a definite problem in 
both personal and occupational adjustments. Editorial 
comment has been almost universally critical of the 
manner in which the Director of Selective Service and 
the Director of the War Manpower Commission have 
handled a situation involving the personal affairs of 
millions of men, women and children and the interests 
of an untold number of employers. While war neces- 
sarily involves many uncertainties, has not the time 
come for the establishment of well defined policies, 
methods, and procedures with which to replace the 
shocking backing, filling and tinkering which are now 
so destructive of morale? 

This matter was brought forcibly to mind by con- 
versations with supervisory officers of a number of 
railroads who, while unable to estimate accurately, 
recognized that they had suffered an appreciable loss 
in manpower effectiveness and hours during the recent 
period when every release from Washington ‘only 
added to the confusion of attempting to understand 
an already badly clouded picture. With policy, or 
intent, so badly mixed in Washington it was not 
strange that there should have been resignations, slack- 
ness on the job, failure to appear for work and other 
performance-weakening actions on the part of indi- 
vidual employees. It is not yet clear in the minds of 
those men likely to be affected again in the future by a 
similar sudden change how they should govern them- 
selves in personal or business matters. 

If there is intended to be any clear policy in the 
operation of the Selective Service Act and the co-re- 
lated War Manpower Commission, employers as well 
as the individual affected are entitled to know what 
. that policy is to be. Deferrable occupations probably 
need to be more intelligently defined, but more im- 
portant still: is the definition of those industries which 
are so essential that their employees should be free 
to work daily without the demoralizing threat of an 
overnight change of the rules by some new set of 
officials which elects to inject itself into the muddle. 
Such a clarification of the picture would also be of 
assistance to those volunteers who comprise the mem- 
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bership of the local draft boards throughout the country. 

There is abundant evidence that the railroads rank 
high among those industries whose efforts are con- 
sidered to be of primary importance in the winning of 
the war. Secretary of War Stimson in his talk ad- 
dressed to the public at the time government opera- 
tion was undertaken was eloquent in giving just such 
testimony for the government. But, to date, neither 
the railroads nor their employees have, or can have, 
any clear conception of the position which they must 
take to operate efficiently. Winning the war is of con- 
cern to them as much as it is to those who are directing 
the conduct of the war, the allocation of manpower for 
the job, and the selection of those to be immediately 
employed in the armed services. Without asking special 
favors—to date they have received none from Wash- 
ington in any phase of their operasions—the railroads, 
with other critical industries, are entitled to know where 
they stand. Manpower shortages have already lowered 
the effectiveness of their performance; further losses 
in effectiveness of the manpower now in service on 
the roads can prove to be as damaging as the loss of 
battles—indeed may contribute to the loss of battles. 


Science Marches On 


One could not but marvel at the Annual Medal Day 
of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on April 19, 
at the wide variety of interests and achievements 
represented by the dozen medalists whose talents were 
recognized on that occasion. Only one of these awards 
related specifically to railroading—the Henderson 
Medal given to Joseph B. Ennis for his contributions 
to the development of the locomotive. 

A study of the citations and introductions made by 
the sponsors as they presented the candidates for 
awards, however, indicated that a considerable pro- 
portion of the medalists were making contributions— 
even though some of their discoveries were in the field 
of pure science—that promise to have an important 
bearing upon different phases of safe and efficient trans- 
portation in the future. The development and applica- 
tion of the X-ray to industrial uses, for instance. 
promises to insure safer and more reliable service 
because of its increasing ability to locate hidden de- 
fects in steel castings. The effect of this upon foundry 
practices may, in turn, have a measurable bearing upon 
raising the standards of such products. The ultra-violet 
research and the germ killing ultra-violet lamp may find 
a large place in reducing contagion on trains and in sta- 


tions. 
It must be remembered, also, that in preparing the 


statements for the record, much of necessity had to be 
left unsaid at this time, although hints were dropped 
of the successful application of many of the discoveries 
to our war operations—applications that may meal 
much to transportation and industry when conditions 
become more normal and when war secrets can be 
revealed for the benefit of the civilian economy. 
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Progress of A. A. R.’s 
Study of Transportation 


The editorial entitled “Progress in Research,” which 
appeared in the Railway Age of April 15, commended 
the increasing interest in research in the railroad in- 
dustry ; but some statements in it have been misunder- 
stood. These statements were: 

“A sub-committee on research has already submitted 
areport that has become a subject of heated keen controversy 
It [is not] disconcerting that there are wide, perhaps 
violent, differences of opinion regarding the relative value of 
a highly centralized railway-operated laboratory as contrasted 
with numerous individual railway or manufacturer-maintained 
facilities, or those available in the universities.” 

The A. A. R.’s Committee for the Study of Trans- 
portation, of which Judge R. V. Fletcher is chairman, 
isa general committee on research which has numerous 
sub-committees. The first quotation from our editorial, 
made above, has been interpreted as referring to the 
recommendation of the sub-committee on engineering 
and mechanical research that the A. A. R. create a 





department of technical research and employ a tech- 
nical director. As a matter of fact, the members of the 
sub-committee were unanimous in making this recom- 
mendation. 

The reference to “wide, perhaps violent, differences 
of opinion” in the editorial also has been construed as 
implying that such differences of opinion exist among 
members of the general Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. This also is a misinterpretation. The 
reference was to differences of opinion within both the 
railway industry and the railway equipment and supply 
industry as to the desirability of “a highly centralized 
railway-operated laboratory.” 

Systematic inquiry into every important phase of 
transportation which may have a significant bearing 
on the railways’ economic future is the important and 
comprehensive assignment delegated by the board of 
directors of the Association of American Railroads to 
the Committee for the Study of Transportation. The 
progress of this earnest and able body of railroad men 
has been reported from time to time in these pages 
and some of its findings have already been published 
-—but perhaps not even yet 
is there general understand- 
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ing of the promise this effort 
holds out to the future of 
the railroad industry. 

The work of the general 
committee embraces 15 dif- 
ferent subjects, each of 
which is entrusted to a sub- 
committee, whose chairman 
is a member of the general 
committee. With some of 
the subjects, the actual in- 
quiry and analysis is per- 
formed by sub-committee 
members, with or without 
full-time staff assistance. 
With other subjects (no- 
tably the economic study 
and that of engineering and 
mechanical research), the 
scope is far too wide for 
the responsible sub-commit- 
tee itself to carry on the nec- 
essary investigations. In 
such instances, the sub-com- 
mittee concerns itself with 
methods and policies and 
with supervision of the staff 
employed to pursue the 
detailed inquiry. The 
sub - committees’ findings 
and recommendations are 


brought up for discussion 
before the general commit- 





“Just You Wait Till the Middle Valley Hears of This!” 
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tee at its bi-monthly meet- 
ings 


(whether they deal 
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with the subject matter itseli—as, for example, the 
reports which have been noted in these pages on pub- 
lic relations, on air transportation, and two aspects of 
personnel practices—or with methods and policies). 

It has been the practice of the general committee to 
“talk out” each proposition presented by a sub-com- 
mittee until unanimity of opinion is achieved. For 
example, the only recommendation thus far made by the 
sub-committee on engineering and mechanical research 
is that already mentioned, viz., that the Association 
of American Railroads establish a technical research 
staff, to be headed by a director of technical research. 
Not only was the sub-committee—including well-known 
chief engineering and mechanical officers in its mem- 
bership, as well as the executive vice-president of the 
Mechanical Division, A. A. R., and the secretary of 
the Engineering Division—unanimous in making this 
proposal, but so was the general committee in pass- 
ing on the recommendation to the A. A. R. directors. 

Obviously, any proposal involving a change in the 
status quo will provoke discussion, not only by those 
directly and officially charged with responsibility for 
action, but among a host of others as well; and such 
discussion will*hot usually be univocal, at least not 
at the outset. Occasion for disagreement always sub- 
sides, the more fully men come to understand each 
other and the subject they are examining—and to the 
* degree that they are devoted to a common objective. 
That both the sub-committees and the general commit- 
tee have achieved as much unanimity as they have 
testifies to the thoroughness with which they have 
weighed and discussed the questions before them and 
to the singleness of purpose by which they are animated. 
- Some few final findings of this historic effort by the 
railroads to assay and act upon their situation ob- 
jectively and comprehensively have already been made 
public, and the rate of appearance of these reports 
will doubtless soon be quickened. The railroad indus- 
try may look with hope as well as confidence to the 
outcome. 


Reducing Grading Costs 
on Improvement Projects 


When peace returns, competitive factors will impose 
on many railroads the necessity for embarking on ex- 
tensive curve-reduction and line-change programs, in 
which grading will constitute one of the most important 
items of work. Moreover, the future will see the rail- 
roads carrying out other types of improvement work, 
such as the day-lighting of tunnels, that will also in- 
volve considerable grading. 

On many railroads, the volume of work in prospect 
may be sufficiently large and continuous over a period 
of years to warrant the purchase of enough grading 
equipment to permit at least a substantial portion of the 
work to be ‘done by company forces, as was their 
practice in the grade reduction era in the early decades 
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of the present century. Several roads have already 
become sufficiently impressed with the present possi- 
bilities of such a policy to acquire considerable amounts 
of modern off-track grading equipment for use in car- 
rying out improvement projects, and reports from these 
companies indicate that important economies and other 
advantages are being realized. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of off- 
track grading equipment in maintenance work are 
already widely recognized, Such equipment is being 
used extensively for cleaning and deepening side ditches, 
bank and cut widening, and the construction of drain- 
age ditches of various types. Its advantages for such 
work are sufficiently well-known to need no elaboration 
here. 

The significant fact is that the types of equipment 
that have been found most suitable and economical 
for the heavy grading jobs in connection with im- 
provement projects are equally well suited to the more 
important earth-moving tasks in maintenance work. 
The high versatility of these machines makes it pos- 
sible to shift them from one class of work to the other 
if conditions warrant, thereby obtaining maximum 
utilization and economy. 

To be specific, if a particular road does not have 
sufficient improvement work to keep a grading or- 
ganization fully occupied, the organization can be trans- 
ferred to maintenance tasks when not engaged in the 
heavy work. 

In this manner it is possible to realize all the ad- 
vantages of conducting improvement work with rail- 
road forces and equipment without those in charge 
being haunted by the specter of machines lying idle 
because there is at the moment no work to be done 
for which they are suitable. 

Aside from considerations of economy, there are 
arguments in favor of railroad ownership of off-track 
grading equipment in sufficient amounts to permit its 
use on improvement projects. In emergencies, for 
instance, such as wrecks, slides and wash-outs, there 
are obvious advantages in having equipment available 
that, at a moment’s notice, can be dispatched to the 
site of the trouble, for its ready availability may mean 
that the restoration of service tan be hastened by hours 
or even days. 

To be sure, the policy of doing grading work on im- 
provement projects with company-owned equipment 
has many ramifications, perhaps even pit-falls. Before 
such a policy is placed in effect, the subject should be 
given the most careful consideration, with reference 
especially to the types and sizes of equipment to be 
acquired, to the end that it will be most generally ap- 
plicable to the different tasks for which it may be 
desired to use it. For instance, not all equipment that 
is suitable and economical for use on heavy grading 
projects may be satisfactory for cleaning side ditches. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable that some rail- 
roads may have sufficient work of the different cate 
gories to warrant the acquisition of equipment designed 
solely for particular tasks. 
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What Provisions Must Be Made for 


Spray Painting Equipment? 


* 


Many of the materials used for finishing passenger 
cars are highly inflammable and some are explosive, 
so that ventilation and fire protection are essential 


economies in time and cost of spray painting have 

led to its adoption for the painting of almost every 
type of equipment and structure. Spray painting may 
be done in about one-fifth to one-third the time it 
takes for brush painting, depending on the surface be- 
ing finished. However, paints, varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers, oil stains and similar materials are inflammable, 
and, when discharged from a spray machine in a finely 
atomized form, may create a fire hazard. This is par- 
ticularly true of pyroxylin lacquers. Pyroxylin is a 
mixture of cellulose nitrates, soluble in a mixture of 
ether and alcohol. It is less explosive than gun-cotton 
and is used in making celluloid, lacquers, etc. It is 
relatively safe when applied under recognized standards 
of safety. 

In addition, the waste residues and vapors from the 
spray are conducive to the rapid spread of fire, and when 
the material contains lead, benzol or methanol, the 
operator of the spray gun should wear an efficient res- 
pirator. Some pyroxylin finishes, when mixed and ready 
for use, give off flammable vapors that have ignition 
temperatures of about 900 deg., F., which is higher than 
gasoline, kerosene or turpentine. When mixed with air 
in proportions from 2.5 to 14 per cent by volume, these 
vapors are explosive. They are about three times heavier 
than air at the same temperature and have a tendency 
to settle to the floor. The solvents in quick-drying 
finishes evaporate rapidly and consequently produce a 
higher concentration of vapor in the air than slow-drying 
paints. These vapors are unavoidable and the operator 
of the spray machine should use a chemical cartridge, 
hood-type or air-supply respirator, or dependence must 
be placed in an exhaust system when work is done 
indoors. 

Careful investigations and tests have resulted in the 
preparation and adoption of regulations and safeguards 
that will minimize the chance of fires or explosions. 
For the reasons stated, it is of the utmost importance 
and is recommended (in some localities it is compulsory ) 
by fire-protection authorities that specially-designed fa- 
cilities and equipment be provided to minimize the ac- 
cumulation of vapors and residues, where paint is being 
applied by spray machines inside enclosures. 

_ It is obvious that all precautions should be taken 
in the design of facilities for spray painting railway 
tolling stock and that every safeguard against fire haz- 
ards be provided. This means that every potential source 
y which fire may originate must be avoided and a 
ventilating system installed, which will positively drive 
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the fumes away; in fact, the ventilating system should 
be as nearly perfect as practicable. Windows and sky- 
lights will not give sufficient ventilation, but may, when 
open, cause drafts that will nullify the value of a well- 
designed exhaust ventilating system. 

Careful and intelligent use of the spray gun and cor- 
rect regulation of the air pressure will aid in reducing 
the amount of vapor released in close proximity to the 
operator’s face, and, in addition, will economize in the 
use of material. 


Fire Protection Is Essential 


Where spray painting is being done within a build- 
ing, fires may result from many causes, such as broken 
electric lamps and other electrical defects; static elec- 
tricity (although this seldom occurs) ; cleaning the in- 
terior of enclosures, fans and motors with highly flam- 
mable solvents ; accumulation of deposits in spray booths, 
ducts, tubes and vent pipes; defective fans and motors; 
poorly-designed and poorly-guarded vent tubes; and 
open lights, including smoking. Perhaps the most com- 
mon cause is poor housekeeping, such as failing to clean 
spray booths and parts, resulting in the spontaneous 
combustion of oil-base material waste or ignition of de- 
composed lacquer residues, which generate a gas that 
will ignite easily if sparks or open flames are present. 

All spray-painting buildings and enclosures preferably 
should be constructed of non-combustible materials and 
the interiors kept well painted or otherwise coated and 
clean, especially in corners, to prevent accumulations 
of residues. Deposits from any pyroxylin finish should 
not be allowed to collect on steam coils or other heating 
or heated devices. Tests show that residues subjected 
to the temperature of steam, 212 deg., F., for 14 to 35 
hours, decompose and ignite. 

All electrical apparatus must meet the requirements 
of the National Electric Code for such hazardous locations 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters pamphlet, 
Paint Spraying and Spray Booths. No portable lamps 
should be permitted and all lamps must be of the en- 
closed vaporproof type. No motor or lights should be 
placed in spray booths. 

Air inlets must be protected by automatic shutters 
or other means where there is danger from adjacent 


buildings or proximity to sparks from locomotives, 


furnaces or other flame-producing operations. 

Automatic sprinklers of the deluge type, with drain- 
age to carry off water which may be released from them, 
are essential. 

Smoking or open lights of any kind must be pro- 
hibited strictly while spray painting is being done. 

Fire extinguishers of the 24-gal. soda and acid type, 
and of the foam type, are effective in case of fires in 
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pyroxylin finishes and other lacquers and, therefore, one 
or more should be available in each mixing room and 
spray booth. 

Separate buildings are desirable for spray painting 
purposes, not only because of the fire risks, but to guard 
against dust which may mar the finished work. How- 
ever, suitable enclosures may be constructed within ex- 
isting or contemplated buildings which are adapated for 
such work, 

Forced ventilation should be provided, with ample 
fresh air inlets for supplying clean, preferably filtered, 
air. Sufficient air velocity and circulation should be 
maintained to remove vapors and residues. The incom- 
ing supply should be about 10 per cent greater than 
the capacity of the exhaust. This prevents drafts through 
doors and other openings. Having the finishing room 
under a slight pressure results in best finishing con- 
ditions. The velocity necessary to remove vapors and 
suspend matter so there will be no possibility of their 
being inhaled, will depend on the type of booth and other 
factors pertaining to the location of the spraying inside 
the building. It is well to consult competent engineers 
of a reputable spray-booth manufacturer so as to obtain 
an adequate and economical system to suit the particular 
circumstances. 

Exhaust stacks or piles should lead to the outside air 
direct and not through other rooms. The power for the 
exhaust fans should be arranged so they may be kept in 
operation in case of fire, to carry out smoke and heat. 


Other Precautions to Be Taken 


All solvents, paints, lacquers and other such flammable 
liquids must bé stored and mixed in rooms separated 
from the spraying operations in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion for the storage of such liquids. 

Walls, floors and ceilings of storage and mixing rooms, 
should be of fire-resistive materials, such as brick or 
concrete. Exterior doors and doors leading to other 
rooms should have sills of non-combustible material 
raised at least six inches above the floor. The floor 
should be waterproof and arranged to drain to a safe 
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location. All door openings should have standard fire 
doors of the automatic or self-closing type, the same 
as are used for openings in fire walls. 

All containers and receptacles for such finishing ma- 
terials as thinners, primers and liquids having volatile 
solvents should be kept covered or closed. Rags and 
waste saturated with such materials should be placed 
in covered containers. If any liquids are spilled, they 
should be mopped up promptly. This will assist in 
preventing the unnecessary liberation of solvent vapors, 

A precaution which should be observed by and im- 
pressed on the workmen handling finishing materials 
containing lead or lead salts, is to make it a fixed rule 
that all paint be removed from the hands or face, and 
that care be taken to prevent its being introduced into 
the body on tobacco, food, etc. Food should not be 
taken into the workroom and employees should not eat 
before washing their hands. 


Proper Conditions 


The primary equipment required for spray painting 
consists of an air compressor, air receiver, motive power 
and accessories, One or more paint spray guns, material 
containers, regulating and cleansing means, hose, etc. 

There are several methods for the attainment of proper 
spray painting conditions. 

1. By a down draft carrying all excess spray, vapors, 
etc., through grills in the floor and through stacks, 
directly or through a water spray, to the outside. 

2. By confining the paint vapors with a cabinet-type 
spray booth from which they are drawn directly or 
through a water spray to the outside. 

3. By carrying the vapors and residues up through 
an overhead canopy leading to stacks through the roof. 
This is done by a combination of exhaust fans in the 
canopy stacks and a forced draft from slots in the floor. 
(This is the type most frequently used in car shops for 
painting passenger equipment. ) 

For the spray painting of freight equipment, such as 
gondola, box and refrigerator cars and cabooses, the 
work is generally done on assigned tracks outside of 
buildings with portable spray painting equipment, or in 
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an arrangement whereby the paint containers are in a 


building and the paint is piped to the point of use. 
Locomotives and tenders may be painted in like manner. 
For passenger equipment, which requires a much finer 
class of work, it is important to have the finishing done 
indoors, which necessitates a building provided with the 
various safety facilities heretofore mentioned. 

Every large installation of equipment for the spray 
painting of rolling stock is an individual problem, re- 
quiring separate consideration. The plan should be 
given very careful study and no guess work should be 
used in the design of the facilities. The capacity of the 
plant will be governed by the number of pieces of equip- 
ment which have to be painted in a given time. Too 
small a layout may delay work seriously. When a car 
has been finished, it must remain in position until 
thoroughly dry; consequently, no other car can take its 
place until the drying is finished. 

A successful exhaust method used in connection with 
the spray painting of passenger equipment is the canopy 
exhaust system. This consists of two sheet metal 
canopies or hoods suspended from the roof of the build- 
ing, one within the other, placed so as to leave sufficient 
space between the two hoods to permit exhausting the 
air at high velocity from the area over the coach or other 
equipment being spray painted. The canopies are hung 
so as to cover the area occupied completely. 

Under the floor on each side of the track are longi- 
tudinal air ducts or slots protected by suitable grills, 
il which tempered filtered air is forced by blower 
ans. 

This air is not only forced from beneath, but it is 
caught by the exhaust and pulled through the canopies 
and to the outside air through the stacks which are 
connected to the upper side of the canopies. This process 
forms a curtain or wall of air between the operator and 
the coach and prevents the possibility of his inhaling 
the fumes. 

The stacks in which the exhaust fans are located 
should be protected by suitable weather caps and have 
recessed cleanout doors and automatic dampers. The 
canopy is equipped with swinging panels or dampers, 
which may be adjusted in such manner as to bypass or 
make the air flow in any desired direction. 


Coach Painting Methods 


_ If the exterior of the coach is to be painted, the swing- 
ing panels in the canopy are opened directly over the 
plane of the side of the coach, and with the exhaust 
fans and blower operating, the fumes are carried upward 
as the painting proceeds (Fig. 1). When the interior 
of the coach is to be painted, the canopy swinging panels 
are opened on one side only. The windows on both 
sides of the coach are opened and deflectors are placed 
on the outside above the windows on one side. This 
causes the air from the duct to be drawn in through 


— [the windows equipped with the deflectors, and out 
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[through the opposite windows and upward through the 


canopy, carrying the fumes away from the work (Fig. 
«). Another method for. painting the interior of cars 
is by applying a flexible ventilating duct made of treated 
anvas or similar material into one of the car windows, 
the fumes being discharged through the ventilators. 

_ The roof of the coach is painted with both side swing- 
ing panels of the canopy closed, and the center dampers 
or panels immediately above the coach opened, thus 


diverting the flow of air over the top of the coach and . 


driving the fumes through the stacks (Fig. 3). 
he floor ducts are of concrete or metal, and must 
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be drained. It is necessary to keep them clean and free 
from dust; otherwise the newly painted surface will 
be damaged. The air for the floor ducts is supplied by 
blowers situated above the canopy and is taken from the 
outside, preferably through a system of filters. The 
ducts are so constructed that the air pressure is equalized 
and may be regulated or controlled. 

When operating the blowers and exhaust fans, care 
must be used to avoid back drafts from open windows, 
doors, skylights or other openings. They may nullify 
the system and carry back drafts of vapor. 

The canopy exhaust type is frequently provided with 
water washing chambers where it is not practicable to 
construct exhaust stacks of correct proportions, or they 
are required for other reasons. Paint residue is pre- 
vented from reaching the exhaust stack or the outside 
of the building. 

The exhaust pulls the paint-laden air past an arrange- 
ment of water spray nozzles and baffles. The paint is 
collected by the water and carried on smooth metal 
surfaces, from which it drains into a water tank where 
it may be strained and any usable portion salvaged. Any 
entrained water which may be carried above the nozzles 
by the air is eliminated by a system of bafflle plates 
which causes it to drain to the tank. 


How Heating and Lighting Are Accomplished 


Sufficient windows should be provided in the side- 
walls of the spray building. In addition, electric lights 
in vapor-proof reflectors must be placed along both 
sides of the canopy so as to give a strong light on the 
parts being painted. All electric work and materials 
should be installed in accordance with and to meet the 
requirements of the Underwriters. Wires should be 
installed in rigid conduit; no flexible metallic conduit 
should be permitted. All switches must be of the ex- 
plosion-proof and dust-tight type. Receptacles also must 
be of the explosion-proof type. 

The heating may be by steam radiation, or better, by 
well-designed and correctly-placed unit heaters. If unit 
heaters are used, the heat may be directed to flow as 
desired. They must have totally-enclosed motors con- 
trolled by an explosion-proof magnetic contactor-type 
motor starter, and operated by explosion-proof push- 
button switches. In addition, it is desirable to have each 
unit heater equipped with an air switch thermostat so 
that the motor will cut off automatically at 50 deg., F. 
and start at 60 deg., F. 

The unit heaters must have fan and motor of ample 
size to permit a relatively low operating speed so as 
not to obtain too-high outlet velocities. They should 
be equipped with automatic shutters, located between 
the heating element and the outside air intake so they 
will remain closed except when the heaters are being 
operated. 

The outlets of the heaters should be arranged to direct _ 
the air downward adjacent to the walls of the building 
at a velocity not greater than is necessary to carry the 
heated air almost to the floor. The object is to obtain, 
without undue agitation of the air at the floor, a blanket 
of heated air adjacent to the walls that will flow with 
reasonable uniformity toward the coach being painted, 
then upward and out through the canopy. 

A central heating plant may be used to supply the 
warm air. This relieves the necessity for cleaning the 
unit heater equipment. 

For spray painting the removable furnishings of the 
coaches, such as chairs, etc., a smaller room or booth 
should be provided. 
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The 757th 


Shop battalion, sponsored by 


the Milwaukee, gets practical 


railroad experience at Mo. P. 


shops at North Little Rock 


T/4 C. B. Foose on Bivouac Uses Mess Kit for Mirror 





ABOVE: “B” Co. on 
Bivouac Mingle In- 
conspicuously with 
the Terrain. RIGHT: 
Getting Acquainted 
with Smoke and Gas 
Not of the R. R. 
Variety 
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in Training at Little 


HE 757th Railway Shop Battalion, Military Rail- Officers of the 757th Railway Shop Battalion 
way Service, Transportation Corps, has been Front Row (Left to Right)—WO (j. &.) Eugene | S. McReyn- 
os ° ® Cae. T ° olds, arbondale, as apt. ar : ustin (Muiulw.), au- 
receiving its railroad training at the North Little watosa, Wis.; Major Toba’ W. Moe (Milw.);, Minnea ain, Minn. 
j } j ‘apt. Car . Steeves : 5s est aven, Conn.; Capt. 
Rock shops of the Missouri Pacific, where most of the Charles F. Sheen (C. & N. W.), Clinton, Ia.; WO (j. g.) Neal 
accompanying photographs were taken. The battalion H. Raimer (Milw.), Portage, Wis. 
was activated on June 10, 1943, in Louisiana. It. was e 
sponsored by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- Second Row (Left fo, Right)—ist Lt. Leonard F. Duffey (Milw.), 
. oa. . _ Chicago; 1st Lt. ert E. Crowle . R. R.), Terre Haute, 
re and most of its officers are from that railroad ; and Ind.;) Ist Lt. Arthur W,, Hallenbers (Milw.J, Minneapolis, 
j - } Minn.; Ist Lt. Joseph F. Fiala (Milw.), Mason City, Ia.; 1st 
had an average of approximately 15 years’ experience Lt. Sigmond J. Gralewicz (Milw.), Milwaukee, Wis.; ist Lt. 
in railroad shops prior to being commissioned in the Ralph C. Midgley (Milw.), Milwaukee, Wis.; Ist Lt. James E. 


: Palmer (Milw.), Milwaukee, Wis.; 1st Lt. Albert J. Nevins 
Army of the United States. (N. Y. Transit), River Edge, N. J. 


a i ini i Third Row (Left to Right)—2nd Lt. Burton D. Reinfrank, 
17 Week Basic Training Record Excellent Se. Peel, Mien. taensiaamen’: 2nd Lt. Glen H. Christian (A. T. 


. & S. F.), La Junta, Col.; 2nd Lt. Walter N. Stenger (Newb. 
The battalion, upon its activation last June, first took Sentinel; Okla; 2nd Lt, oot ae "Shain “(Rag.), tear 

I7 weeks of basic training at Camp Plauche, New fxs Ut Willam A. Hetteg Mthy, 3." Stinnespali 

Orleans, during which time an excellent record of dis- pa 

cipline and training was maintained. The unit ear Officers Not Shown: Capt. Joseph T. Burns (Milw.), LaCrosse, 

selected for several special details because of its record Wis.; Capt. Elvis J. Ellis (B. & O.), Willard, Ohio; and 2nd 

in this respect. Selected as honor guard on one public bey Sag eee AES ee ae ee ee ae 

Occasion, it demonstrated its fitness by handling success- - . 

fully a crowd of 100,000 spectators, in a manner which railroad employees and the visiting soldiers. Most of 

won general commendation from the authorities in the shopmen spoke with pride of “their soldiers” and 

charge. many reports came down as to the “superior calibre” ° 
On September 29 the unit moved from New Orleans of the M. R. S. men in the shop. Various organizations 

to Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas, to begin tech- © in the locality, which invited the 757th men to social 

ical training in the North Little Rock shops of the affairs on different occassions, also gave favorable re- 
fissouri Pacific. From the first day in the shop, a_ ports on their deportment. 

high degree of co-operation marked the association of The battalion in the course of its training not only 
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Photographs Courtesy U. 8. Signal Corps 


Erecting Platoon Puts on the Finishing Touches 


made a name for itself in its 
professional progress, but 
a'so did well in sports. Last 
summer, its softball team 
was undefeated in 13 games, 
During the basketball sea- 
son this year the battalion 
team were camp champions 
at Camp Robinson. It is 
believed that the accomplish- 
ments of the battalion in its 
training, both in basic mili- 
tary activities and in its 
technical duties, have pre- 
pared the personnel well for 
the tasks which will face 
them in a theatre of opera- 
tions. 


Lt. Arthur Hallenberg Di- 
rects a Driving Wheel Tire 
Job in Missouri Pacific shops 
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ABOVE: Soldiers of the Wheel Shop 
Section at North Little Rock Shop 
TOP RIGHT: Soldiers of Passenger 
Car Platoon on a Truck Repair Job 


ABOVE: Lt. Albert Crowley Directs 
the Forging of a Driver Brake Beam 
RIGHT: A Soldier Pipe-Fitter Works 
Under Scrutiny of a Mo. Pac. Shopman 
BELOW: A Milling Machine Assignment 
BOTTOM RIGHT: On a Staybolt Job 
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Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 Freight Power 


ATE in 1943 the Lehigh Valley placed in service 

ten more 4-8-4 type fast freight locomotives built 

by the American Locomotive Company bringing 
the total of that road’s T Class motive power units to 
37. These last locomotives, bearing the road numbers 
5211 to 5220, inclusive, are known as the Class T2b 
and like the original orders* from the same builder, 
have a rated tractive force of 66,700 Ib., not including 
the booster, 70-in. drivers and 255 Ib. boiler pressure. 
These locomotives weigh 451,000 Ib. and have tenders 
carrying 30 tons of coal and 20,000 gallons of water. 


Foundation ard Running Gear 


The foundation of these locomotives consist of a Gen- 
eral Steel Casting Corporation’s cast-steel bed with 
cylinders, back heads, air compressor brackets and main 
reservoirs cast integral. The cylinders and _ valve 
chambers are fitted with Hunt-Spiller iron bushings. 
The crossheads are the multiple-bearing type and the 
driving rods are rectangular in section of medium car- 
bon steel with solid main rods. The crank-pin ends of 
the main rods are fitted with floating bushings. 

The leading trucks were furnished by the General 
Steel Castings Corporation and are the four-wheel in- 
side-bearing type having 7-in. by 12-in. journals 
equipped with Timken roller bearings. The truck wheels 
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Ten additional units, built by Alco, 
bring total of this type in service on 
that road to 37— Weight of engine 
is 451,000 lb.; tractive force 66,700 
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4-8-4 Type Freight Locomotives 


Railroad 0c sees cece cece eee e cree eee ceeceecones Lehigh Valley 
Builder .. 06. e eee c cree cere eee e eect ree ceteeceee American Locomotive Co. 
Type of NOOO Si is ts wacieede tke vercwene 4-8-4 

Road clASS oceesee ees ececsc ce eceeere cee ereees T2b 

Road numbers ..........- Serer ee reer Cree TT 5211—5220 
Date Duilt ...cceeeece revere cec cece cesceeces November, 1943 
CUEVICE occ ccccersrcccrcccrsescrcsercescorece Fast Freight 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, lb..... 66,700 

Rated tractive force with booster, Ib............ 12,300 
Weights in working order, lb.: 

Saedteee .;..<-.-+>. og hE Rie fT ON ey 274,500 

PRP AVOUEULUCIE boc scence bee eres was ewatonne 72,500 

On trailing truck ..........- sees essence eens 104,000 

MEM OMIING) 6 iecgadictiatenecceesnwescece ct 451,000 
Mailer C46 IOAUEU): ..0 ooice wesc coscccinncceces 304,400 

Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 

ONT ke CBRE AIRS SRE Ar erner tec Ripe 19—3 

BAgine (OAL G60 ce wre c cece cccaserceseesses 45—7 

Engine and tender total ..........--eeeeeeees 95—0 

Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in....... 70 

(ylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in.....2 26x32 
VaR IGEAL, CYDE 2s ocle cence cess nviccereeenwes Baker 
Valves, piston, type, SZC, IM......cceccsenenss 12 

RMeUENC SP CNAME EN 6 v6 oc Wade ciolw ay voce heaih-olg 85% 

Boilers: : 

Steant pressure, Ib. .........-- 0s eee eee cece e e209 

Diameter, first ring, inside, in..............+. 84% 

Firebox length, in. .......-.--.-.2e-eeeeeeee 132% 

Firebox width, in. ......... Reese es tines eae ad 96% 
Combustion chamber length, in..... Joc ececceee 54 

Arch tubes, number and diameter, in......... None 
Syphons, number ......--.-5: Jive HOES vec oeiniae 4 

Tubes, number and diameter, in.............. 73, 2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in. ............ 202, 3% 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in................ 21—6 

ROH elites ec Wie wicca Eel Loi wee, Wie oh¢-ensiece Bit. coal 
OR AREM REAL. oii le'sies. cps cisco dwctnee aH 88.3 


Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 


Firebox and comb. chamber .....:........6. 363 
NEI CCIE IRC Ooi <0 clac ols aitscce esses © ces = ia None 
Syphons 2006 ccccccsccccerccsccceccecscsecee 131 
HMRIMIRT TODEGEE Da cis cc 0 slue sss cle csiew ace eee seme 494 
NE ACEI oa orale Were eo Re ewesiee wsenecnne 4,882 
Evaporative total .......sssscccccrcccccesccs 5,376 
Superheater 0... cece esc esse csecvessccsecs 2,095 
Comb. evap. and superheat ...........-..2e0. 7,471 
"Sle EE CONE BLOC OEE CEI EEE CELL Rectangular 
ater tconacty, U. S. Gale 2 ce cticccesccces 20,000 
Hie CANACITY, WOUE. cn0 cc cc ccc cccnccnceccnces 0 

UNCED Late aay sie cue oe sins Ck eee ay Ke Six-wheel 









te 33 in. in diameter. The trailer trucks furnished 
by the same manufacturers have 36-in. rolled steel wheels 
it the front and 45-in. steel tired wheels at the rear. 
both axles of the trailer truck are equipped with Tim- 
‘en roller bearings. The trailer truck carries the Frank- 
in C2A type booster operating on the rear axle. 
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General Dimensions and Weights of the Lehigh Valley 


The driving wheels are mounted on open-hearth steel 
axles having 13-in. by 14-in. journals on the main axle 
and 11-in. by 14-in. on the other three drivers. The 
driving wheel centers are the Boxpok type to which are 
fitted 70-in. tires. The driving journals operate in plain 
bearings equipped with Hennessey driving box lubri- 
cators. All of the engine and tender axles are of open- 
hearth steel furnished by the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Company and Bethlehem Steel Company. The same 
manufacturers supplied the rolled-steel wheels for the 
engine and tender trucks. The Alco lateral motion 
cushioning device is used on the front and rear drivers. 

The main wheels of thése locomotives are cross bal- 
anced. The total weight of reciprocating parts on one 
side is 1,932 lb., 33.6 per cent of which is balanced. 
The overbalance at front, main, intermediate and back 
wheels is 175, 150, 154 and 171 Ib., respectively. The 
dynamic augment at diameter speed varies from 7,725 
for the main wheel to 9,000 Ib. at the front wheel. 

Piston valves, 12-in. in diameter, are actuated by 
Baker needle-roller-bearing valve gear controlled by an 
Alco Type G power reverse gear. 

Mechanical lubrication is accomplished by the use of 
two Detroit Model B 32-pint, 16-feed lubricators, both 
located on the right side and driven from the motion 
work. One lubricator serves the wedges, pedestal faces, 
valve crossheads, truck pedestals and center plates, re- 
verse gear, trailer truck and radial buffer. The other 
lubricator serves the stoker engine and shaft bearing, 
driver hub faces, booster, headlight generator, feedwater 
pump, guides, cylinders and valves. Pressure grease 
fittings are used in numerous locations on the running 
gear and throttle rigging. 

The operating brake equipment is the Westinghouse 
Schedule 8 ET designed with a braking power equival- 
ent to 60 per cent of the weight on drivers at 50 Ib. 
cylinder pressure. The foundation brake was supplied 





by the American Brake Division of that company and 
is the Schedule N275-114. The locomotives are equipped 
with General Railway Signal train control. 

Franklin adjustable wedges are used in the pedestal 
jaws and the Franklin radial buffer is used between 
engine and tender. Other locomotive specialties are 
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Locomotive Finished Materials Company’s pistons and 
rings; Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings in the brake and 
spring rigging; Pyle-National headlight equipment. 

The cab is steel of conventional riveted construction 
with shatter-proof glass in the windows. It is larger 
than that of the original T2 Class, with provision for 
the trainman’s seat. 

The boilers on these locomotives are of the conical 
types designed for 255 lb. working pressure. Carbon- 
steel sheets supplied by Bethlehem Steel Company are 
employed for both shell and firebox. Welding has been 
employed extensively in the construction of the firebox. 
Three Thermic syphons in the firebox support the 
American Arch Company’s Security arch and a fourth 
syphon is located in the combustion chamber. The fire- 
boxes have an extensive installation of Flannery flexible 
staybolts in the throat sheet, combustion chamber, back 
head and the breaking zone of the firebox. The boilers 
are equipped with three 3-in. safety valves, the Super- 
heater Company’s Elesco Type 102-unit superheater 
and the American multiple throttle in. the superheater 
header. Water is fed to the boilers through the medium 
of a Worthington 5% SA-feedwater heater having 10,200 
gal. capacity and one Edna Type FNL 14,000-gal. in- 
jector. 

Fuel is fed to the firebox by means of the Standard 
Stoker Company’s Type HT stoker. The firedoor is the 
Franklin butterfly type and the grates are the Firebar 
rocking type. 

The tenders of these locomotives have welded tanks 
with capacity for 20,000 gal. of water and 30 tons of 
coal. The tank is mounted on a General Steel Cast- 
ing Corporation’s water bottom tender frame and sup- 
ported on two six-wheel equalized trucks, supplied by 
the same manufacturer. The trucks are equipped with 
Timken roller bearings and A. S. F. clasp brakes. The 
tender draft gear is the Miner A-22-XB and the couplers 
are National Type E. Barco flexible connections are 
used for the stoker-engine steam line and booster exhaust. 


* * * 





Official Watervliet Arsenal Photo 
Woman Locomotive Operator at Watervliet Arsenal 
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Operation of An 
Inland Naval Depot 


By Lieut. F. Gordon Blee* J «i 


HE Naval Supply Depot at Mechanicsburg was the ff ‘ 
first great inland depot in this country, and perhaps §" 
in the world, and was planned by the Navy long 

before the attack on Pearl Harbor. It is the function 
of this inland depot to provide storage facilities adjacent T 
to the Eastern seaboard for ready shipment to the coastal 
depots, yards and stations for use there or for trans- [yn 
shipment. | 

Everyone who is familiar with congestion in the port J‘ 
areas can appreciate the service rendered. Here js‘ 
stored a great variety of commodities required in gen- 
eral naval operations and maintenance, including pro- 
visions, clothing and small stores, internal combustion 
engine parts and special materials. 





the 
Six Locomotives, 50 Miles of Track sl 

! 

With the entrance of this country into the war, plans ho! 
to bring this depot into being were rapidly brought tof 
a head. Mechanicsburg was chosen as a strategic spot la 
for purposes of serving quickly the east coast yards and !!0 
facilities from Maine to Florida. Ground was broken inf /h 
January, 1942, and the depot was commissioned onf?® 
October 1, 1942, with a substantial number of its 5vf!0 
warehouses completed and ready for service. Since thatfthi 
date, the tonnage handled, both inbound and outbound, 
including carloads has grown steadily larger. ar 

The depot covers an area of approximately 900 acres§_! 
and has a complete railroad system embracing 50 mileg¥!@ 
of trackage, six Diesel-electric locomotives, five gondolaf"'P¢ 
cars, 10 flat cars, 3 box cars, 3 locomotive cranes, loco-4*4V 
motive repair shed and roundhouse, weigh-scales andj‘ 
yard office. The warehouse buildings are situated in rows{'*¢ 
of varying length on the one end of the block, with thefs!8! 
classification yard running across this end at an anglef(ek 
permitting an individual lead track from the latter taf" 
each building row. Thus, the unloading track running}4 
the length of each building has its own lead track fronf ‘ 
the classification yard. Each unloading track has alsq 4 
a running track paralleling the length of the buildingythe 
and street. It is 
depc 


Radio Directs Operations i 
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The locomotives range in size from 45 to 80 tons, ani 
each is equipped with a short-wave radio transmittin 
and receiving set to permit direct contact with the a 
office. 

This has proved to be a most expeditious metho 
of directing crews and saves untold time as well as ligli 
engine-miles, all of which lends immeasurably to th¢ 7 
efficient handling of cars. For switching purposes, th@ou¢p 
depot is divided into zones, each of which has assigneff.yit. 
to it one of the locomotives, with another locomotiv@tio, 
assigned exclusively to yard operations—mainly in tha, + 
classification yard in drilling and setting up cars fin 5 
placement. for 

The following sequence of operations represents tlre , 
step-by-step handling of freight cars from the time théhyym 
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* Shipping Officer, U..S. Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. TI 
article is an abstract of an address to'the meeting of the Atlantic Stal 
Shippers Advisory Board, Syracuse, N. Y., April 13. 
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are received on the interchange tracks as an incoming 
draft : 


1. The railroad conductor turns over to the yard office at the 

Naval Depot, the waybills from which the receiving representative 
fst up list of all cars and contents. The depot has advance 

knowledge of incoming cars, and their contents for only about 
35 per cent of the cars received. The use of waybills on arrival 
of the cars permits immediate identification of an additional 50 
xr cent, leaving approximately 15 per cent, many of which are 
ferry cars, that must be opened to determine at which building 
ynloading will take place. 

2, Receiving representative telephones the car numbers and 
description of contents to the Storage Division, which advises at 
which building and spot each car is to be placed for unloading. 
The Labor Division is also given this complete information by 
telephone for guidance in scheduling the labor requirements for 
unloading. 

3. The yard office gives the yard and zone engine crews orders 
to drill the cars and place them in accordance with instructions 
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ere jsqreceived from the Storage Division. 

n gen- : ’ 

g pro- Use of Waybills Saves Time 

sites Thus, very quickly after the arrival of a draft of cars, 
the entire depot operation concerned with releasing empty 
vars to other uses is in motion. The use of railroad way- 
tills for the purpose of identifying the loads, as against 

, plans§iolding the cars until the railroad arrival notices are 

ight to received, is estimated to same at least a half day in the 

ic spotf placement of the cars. It is difficult to estimate the addi- 

ds and tional time saved in the scheduling of labor for unloading. 

sken inf [he growing scarcity of labor makes it increasingly im- 

red on{portant that advantage be taken of every possible means 

its Sufto expedite the planning and distribution of labor, and 

ce thatfthis early knowledge of the day’s unloading requirements, 

bound {oth as to the number of cars and loading identity, is 

[Wirectly reflected in the speedy release of freight cars. 
) acres It would be most helpful if shippers would forward 
) mile via fast mail, a memo copy of bill of lading immediately 


rondok§tpon its being typed, in order that the consignee may have 
3, locof@dvance information on a larger percentage of incoming 
es andfcars. In too many cases, cars reach destination prior to 
in rowgeceipt of information as fo contents. This, to a con- 
ith thepignee with a number of buildings and warehouses, means 
delay in placement for unloading, inconvenience to the 
tter tqeonsignee, and hinders the war effort by delaying the 
‘unningat’s return for further duty. To resume enumeration 


k from! our operations : 
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as alsc 4. The receiver concludes his action at this point by advising 
uildings the Shipping Division the car numbers and placement schedule. 

It is in this Division that the demurrage records for the entire 
depot operation on inbound as well as outbound cars are main- 
tained. 

5. The Shipping Division maintains for ready reference as to 
availability of empty cars for outbound loads, an outline wall 
map of the depot area, and places thereon at each building a 
colored map-pin to indicate the location of each car reported as 
being placed for unloading. 
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metho 
as lighi 
to tht The inbound cars upon being unloaded are used for 
Ses, thfoutbound loads in all cases where the cars themselves are 
SSIgNCHuitable for the stores to be shipped, and where the destin- 
omotfitions involved permit available cars to be home-routed. 
in th4s the cars are unloaded, the Shipping Division is advised 
ars fifn order that it may direct release or order the car held 
for loading. Unloaded cars held for outbound loads 
nts tlre reported on the wall map previously mentioned by a 
ne théhumbered colored map-pin whose number is keyed to the 
ar number on the demurrage record sheet. 
At the conclusion of the unloading, each car that has 





Cars Quickly Released ~ 
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not been ordered held for an outbound load has affixed 
to it, on the track side, a white ticket indicating to the 
passing engine crew that the car is empty and ready for 
return to the interchange track for release. The engine 
crew may pick up cars so identified without orders from 
the yard office. 

Periodically throughout the day, the Shipping Divi- 
sion advises the yard office of cars being released. The 
yard office in turn requests the engine crew in that zone 
to pull the cars indicated as released. 

The Naval Supply Depot at Mechanicsburg, is for- 
tunate in having splendid facilities with which to attain 
high car efficiency, but it also believes that it has used 
these facilities to the utmost in maintaining the fastest 
possible turn-around and release of freight car equipment 
in order that the railroads may keep them rolling. 

A measure of car efficiency might be illustrated by 
citing the March record which shows total carloads han- 
dled during the month as follows: 


Inbound—1,721 Cars averaging approximately 40 tons each, for 
which the records indicate 947 credits as against 401 debits. 

Outbound—799 Cars averaging approximately 36 tons each, for 
which the demurrage records show 503 credits as against 49 debits. 


The car efficiency is perhaps more effectively demon- 
strated by the following break-down of the January rec- 
ord of cars handled. During that month, the depot re- 
ceived 1,560 carloads, of which 971 cars or 62 per cent 
were unloaded and released the first free day, 373 cars, 
or 24 per cent released the second free day, 122 cars, or 
8 per cent released on the third day after placement which 
was the first demurrage day, and 75 cars, or 5 per cent 
released on the fourth or second demurrage day. This 
accounts for 99 per cent of the total cars received. The 
remaining 19 cars were released onthe third and fourth 
demurrage days. These 19 cars and a considerable num- 
ber of the other cars which went on demurrage represent, 
in the main, lading which could not be readily identified 
by examination before unloading, and on which advance 
information had not been received. It is this group that 
can be more speedily returned for additional duty by more 
prompt dispatch of memorandum copy of the bill of lad- 
ing by the shippers. 


Communication ... 


Passenger Objects to Jolts 


Monrreat, Que. 
To THE Eprrtor: 

On April 17 The New York Times informed its readers of 
steps being taken by some railroads to improve post-war comfort 
on passenger trains. It dealt amusingly with serious studies now 
being made by a distinguished anthropologist to insure that seats 
will fit the passengers, including critical Bostonians! 

May a mere traveler ask this question: Of what use will a seat 
be which offers the acme of comfort if the occupant is all but pro- 
jected into space by violent jolts which occur much too frequently 
each time the train attempts to start and, sometimes, even to stop? 
Frankly, if “effete” old England can provide smooth starting and 
stopping trains for all passengers all the time, surely we of th 
New World can do as much! 

Let us put first things first and provide trains for all passengers 
all the time which can start and accelerate to maximum speed, or 
slow down uniformly to a stop with that perfect smoothness, 
noiselessness and ease characteristic of the Milwaukee Road’s 
“Hiawatha” and probably only a dozen other trains in the United 
States; trains that, in those respects, equal anything Europe had 
before the war. 

“INTERNATIONAL TRAVELER.” 
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Tells 28300 Arguers 


What to Talk About 


I. C. C.’S Division 2 submits 
list of proposéd topics to 
interested counsel 


“With the hope of avoiding undue repeti- 
tion and to encourage definite and specific 
arguments addressed to questions which 
the commission must decide,” Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
submitted to interested counsel a list of 
proposed topics for discussion at the forth- 
coming oral argument in the No. 28300 in- 
vestigation of the class rate structure. As 
noted in the Railway Age of April 15, page 
750, that proceeding will be argued jointly 
with the No. 28310 investigation of the 
Consolidated Freight Classification on June 
14 at Washington, D. C. 

The list of proposed topics, sent out with 
an April 25 notice from I. C. C. Secretary 
W. P. Bartel follows : 


Part I 


1. Validity of the methods or data employed 
+ in the preparation of the cost evidence of record. 
2. Significance of such cost evidence in the de- 
termination of any or all of the issues in this 
proceeding. ' 

3. Volume of class-rate traffic, revenue derived 
therefrom, financial status of respondents, and 
extent to which respondents are dependent in 
each territory and interterritorially upon class- 
rate traffic. : 

4. Extent to which, if any, economic develop- 
ment has been retarded or advanced by prevailing 
class-rate structures in any of the territories in- 
volved and the relation of such question to a 
proper decision in this proceeding under any sec- 
tion of the Act. 

5. Differences in the systems and levels of 
intraterritorial and interterritorial rates presently 
existing in the area embraced .in this investigation. 

6. Extent to which, if any, existing methods 
of distributing the general rate burden in the 
respective territories, or differences in consist of 
traffic, should affect a determination of the issues 
in this proceeding. 

7. The significance and effect of amendment of 
1940 to Section 3(1) of the Act by which the 
words “region, district, territory’ were added to 
that paragraph. 

8. Lawfulness or unlawfulness of any of the 
rates in issue under any section of the Act other 
than Sections 1 and 3. 


Part II 


1. The specific methods by which any unlaw- 
fulness in the rates in issue, if found to exist, 
should be removed. The methods suggested 
should relate particularly to the following: 

a. The general scheme or pattern of the new 
class rates to be substituted for the rates in issue, 
as distinguished from rate level, i.e., number of 
classes to be provided, relations between classes, 
whether mileage rates or some other type should 
be employed, and the freight classification or clas- 
sifications to be applied. 

b. Whether a -uniform system or pattern of 
rates in all territories and interterritorially should 
be employed or whether there should be variations 
in such system or pattern. 

c. If such variations are proposed, what should 
be their exact territorial applications? 

he level of the new rates and whether the 
level should be uniform or vary by section, region, 
or territory. 

e. If territorial variations in rate level are to 
be observed without variation in the scheme or 
system: of rates, what these should be. It should 
be stated particularly whether any changes ought 
to be made in the present sectional, regional, or 
territorial boundaries. 
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f. Whether there should be a single set of 
rates for carload and less-than-carload application 
or whether separate rates should be prescribed 
for these two types of service. 

g. Whether on particular railroads a basis or 


bases higher than that for general application 
should be prescribed because of exceptional con- 
ditions on or the revenue needs of such rail- 
roads, and if so, what scheme or basis should be 
employed. 

h. The rate of progression to be used in con- 
structing the new scales if mileage rates are 
proposed. 

i. Whether ~less-than-carload traffic should re- 
flect full transportation costs or something less. 
If the latter, what the floor should be. 

j. How far passenger deficits should be re- 
flected in the new class rates. 

2. In determining the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of existing class rates, or in prescribing new 
ones, the extent, if any, to which the possible 
effect upon the balance of the rate structure, as 
well as upon carrier revenues and divisions, 
should be considered. 

“It is not intended,” the notice said, “that 
each of counsel shall discuss all of those 
topics nor does this enumeration preclude 
the argument pertaining to any other topics 
that are relevant to the issues. Counsel 
by cooperation and arrangements with each 
other can be sure that each of «the topics 
is properly developed where it may not have 
been done in the briefs. 

“Counsel are requested to bear in mind 
that the issues in No. 28310 are the lawful- 
ness of the several freight classifications, 
and in No. 28300, the lawfulness of the 
class rates determined by the ratings in 
such classifications, and no other. When 
reference is made during the argument to 
exception ratings, or rates determined by 
exception ratings, counsel should be careful 
to state that the ratings and rates men- 
tioned are in those categories. The term 
‘class rates’ as used in the topics listed 
means class rates as determined by the 
ratings in the several classifications, and 
does not include rates determined by ex- 
ception ratings.” 


O. D. T. Remains Reluctant to 
Ration Travel 


Director Johnson on April 26 reiterated 
the Office of Defense Transportation’s de- 
termination to avoid the rationing of pas- 
senger travel, except as a last resort, but 
at the same time revealed that there are 
under discussion various plans whereby the 
public might be made more conscious of 
the need for foregoing unnecessary journeys. 

Publicized this week was one such plan 
which Colonel Johnson said was merely one 
of several tentative proposals under con- 
sideration. It would require travelers, upon 
purchasing their tickets, to sign declara- 
tions to the effect that their trip was neces- 
sary. 

O. D. T.’s objections to travel rationing 
remain the same as heretofore, one of the 
principal ones being to diverting the man- 
power which would be required to adminis- 
ter the system. At the same time, Colonel 
Johnson pointed out that passenger facili- 
ties remain overtaxed, and a reduction of 
even 10 per cent in travel would provide 
substantial relief. ‘ 


Lists Post-War Era’s 
Transport Problems 


Aitchison calls some of them 
“far reaching and highly 
controverted questions”’ 


Transportation problems which he sees 
posed for solution in the post-war period 
were set forth by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison in an 
April 24 address before the Portland, Ore. 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Aitchison first 
touched upon such subjects as the trans- 
portation plant and facilities of the post- 
war era, the financial outlook for trans- 
port agencies, and procedures for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes. He then listed 
what he called “some of the. far-reaching 
and highly controverted questions.” 


Unsettled Questions —In the latter 
category he put such issues as the compen- 
sation to be paid by transport agencies for 
use of public facilities, land grant rates, 
the treatment for income tax purposes of 
reserves for rehabilitation of carrier fa- 
cilities, and future freight-rate policies with 
respect to industries remote from markets. 

Mr. Aitchison did not attempt in the 
time allotted for his address to argue 
these questions; and he called them “too 
complex for simplification into pithy state- 
ments.” He did assert, however, that 
“the choice of future policy will determine 
the course and manner in which both for- 
eign and domestic commerce shall be car- 
ried on, and some choice must be made.” 


What Will Government Do? — And 
the final question, “the most far-reaching 
of them all,” he put this way: “Shall future 
transportation charges be based upon the 
transportation conditions involved, as in 
the past, or shall the government frankly 
make use of its power to regulate or pre- 
scribe transportation charges as one of the 
means whereby it effectuates desired social 
or economic results, such as the diffusion 
of industry or of population, or the more 
rapid or uniform development of a par- 
ticular section of the country ?” 

Mr. Aitchison’s general view of the trans- 
portation questions now being debated was 
set out as follows: 

“I think they all center around: one ques- 
tion which is as old as the Stuart dynasty 
in Great Britain: Competition, or regula- 
tion? In the coming months we will hear 
a few words many times, used in. many 
ways, and expressing many connotations: 
competition ; monopolies; coordination; it- 


tegration; equality; uniformity. Some of 
these will be the commission’s headaches 


some will concern other regulatory agencies. 


_and some Congress or the courts must solve. 


They have the common quality that all are 
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concerned with intercarrier relations, either 
relations between carriers of the same type, 
or between carriers of different types, in- 
dividually or as groups. There are head-on 
conflicts in existing law and in policies 
of administration which must be resolved 
one way or the other, or be settled by com- 
promise sanctioned by law. Both foreign 
and domestic commerce are affected, and 
certain international relations are vitally 
concerned. . . . 

“The choice of policies will tend to carry 
along to solution various subordinate ques- 
tions to conclusions which are consistent 
with the principal determinations. Some of 
these conclusions are for the commission to 
reach, primarily, such as the relative weight 
to be given to the cost of the service to 
the producer, and the value of the service to 
the user—which is but another way of 
saying that the marginal cost of supply 
may differ from the marginal utility of the 
demand. An important question capable of 
like simplification in theory but tremend- 
ously difficult in administration is the ex- 
tent to which the rates of one type of serv- 
ice may vary, should vary, or must vary, 
with the levels and changes in the rates 
of another class of carriers, or may be based 
upon such competing rates. 

Conflicting Tendencies—“The conflict 
between the centrifugal and centripetal 
tendencies in government also puts to us 
the question whether regulation of all the 
different types of competing carriers shall 
be lodged in one agency, or in the interest of 
sound policy should be diffused among sev- 
eral agencies according to the types of car- 
riers affected.” 

His earlier comment on transportation fa- 
cilities of the post-war era suggested that 
while the war has taken “a heavy toll of 
the plant and facilities of the carriers, it 
has advanced the art of transportation by 
discovering new materials and developing 
new operating methods.” He added that 
“we need not be surprised if the great 
operating men of the next decade should 
come from those who are coaxing service 
out of tea-kettles and twisted rails in the 
Middle East and in Asia: . . .” 

Sound Financial Structures—As to the 
financial outlook, he pointed out how the 
railroads have improved their financial 
structures, adding that they will go into the 
post-war period “with less likelihood of de- 
faults in fixed charges than ever before.” 
The situation as to the water lines he finds 
“uncertain,” and the motor carriers “have 
been hard hit financially.” 

The commissioner thinks that “everyone 
desires and expects there will be such im- 
provement in the machinery for the adjust- 
ment of labor disputes, and in the tech- 
nique of adjustment, that the nation need 
not stand in fear of calamitous stoppage 
of transport because of controversy concern- 
ing wages or working conditions.” He 
added that “it is just to the employer and 
employee, and it is only fair to the admin- 
istrative body - which fixes rates with 
regard to transportation costs, that the 
reasonable wages of labor should be paid 
Promptly when earned, and that such wages 
be not left undeterminable for many 
months.” In closing the speaker paid tribute 
to the late Joseph B. Eastman, “whose un- 
timely death was hastened by the strains 
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of his duties and his herculean efforts to 
meet them.” He also called upon his 
audience to extend wholehearted coopera- 
tion to Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, Mr. 
Eastman’s successor in the directorship 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Because it appears that train movements 
are being delayed unduly by unnecessary 
reicing of potatoes in refrigerator cars, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued Service Order No. 200,-effective April 
24, which prohibits reicing, or subsequent 
icing after the initial icing, of such cars. 

Service Order No. 201, effective April 
29, prohibited railroads from furnishing 
RS-type refrigerator cars for loading with 
ice, or moving such cars if so loaded, on 
the ground that they are acutely needed 
for the transportation of perishable freight. 

Because of carrier disability, resulting 
from destruction of a bridge by flood, the 
Canton & Carthage has been directed by 
Service Order No. 202, effective April 25, 
to forward freight routed over its line by 
the most available routes without regard 
to shipper’s routing. 

By Service Order No. 165-A, effective 
April 24, the commission has set aside its 
Service Order No. 165, which prohibited 
the movement of canned foodstuffs in re- 
frigerator cars in or between certain states. 
The effective date for the termination of 
the suspension of the provisions of Service 
Order No. 180 has been moved ahead from 
May 5 to August 5 by Amendment No. 4 
thereto. The original order, which fixed 
new demurrage charges on refrigerator 
cars, ranging up to $44 per day, had been 
suspended for one month from April 6. 

The effective date of Service Order No. 
184 has been moved ahead three months to 
August 3 by Amendment No. 3 thereto. 
This order, which applies to cars supplied 
to shippers of packing house products and 
related commodities has never become ef- 


fective, since its effective date previously - 


was postponed from March 16 to April 3, 
and then further postponed to May 3, at 
which time the newly issued amendment 
becomes operative to extend the postpone- 
ment further. 


A. A. R. Directors Hear Request 
for National Service Law 


Directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, along with representatives 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, were invited to a meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on April 20, at which 
the Secretary of War,’ Secretary of the 
Navy, and the chairman of the Maritime 
Commission presented a picture of the man- 
power needs of the armed forces and es- 
sential industry, as they saw them, and 
appealed for the support of these organiza- 
tions for so-called national service legis- 
lation. 

The meeting also was attended by high 
Army and Navy officers, and by Senator 
Austin, Republican of Vermont, and Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth, Republican of New 
York, the authors of a proposed statute 
to make the principle of national selective 
service apply to the recruiting of workers 
for industry. 








Following the meeting, a joint statement 
was made public by the heads of the three 
war agencies in which were set forth their 
reasons for soliciting industry’s support 
for a proposed war work service law. In 
summarizing the prospective needs of the 
armed forces and of industry for addi- 
tional manpower, the statement had this 
to say: 

“The railroads, upon which the nation 
depends for moving troops and the products 
of our factories and farms, assert that they 
are jeopardized by a shortage today of 
100,000 men.” Comparable figures were 
given for other industries, such as lumber, 
coal mining, radar and radio, and ship- 
yards. 

Because of the attendance of members 
of the A. A. R. board at this meeting, the 
monthly directors’ meeting was held on 
the same day, instead of on April 28, the 
regular date. It was reported that the 
meeting considered only routine matters. 
No statement was made as to the question 
presented by the heads of the three war 
agencies, but the other organizations in- 
vited to hear their views subsequently re- 
iterated their opposition to the proposed 
legislation. 


No Travel Preference for Ball 
Teams, Says McCarthy 


Baseball players take their chances for 
Pullman reservations and seats on trains 
and buses along with other travelers who 
find it necessary to move about the coun- 
try, according to Henry F. McCarthy, 
assistant director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The professional clubs agree that players 
should not take advantage of their pre- 
arranged travel schedules to gain preference 
over the general public, he said. William 
Harridge, president of the American 
League, Ford C. Frick, president of the 
National League, and W. G. Branham, 
president of the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues, who speaks 
for the minor leagues, have all agreed to 
continue the travel provisions which were 
in effect last year. 

Under these provisions, baseball clubs 
will, whenever possible, schedule their trips 
in day coaches or buses rather than in 
sleeping cars; refrain from any ‘practice, 
such as arrangements to board trains or 
buses ahead of regular patrons, which would . 
afford special privileges to baseball clubs; 
and, when sleeping cars must be used, re- 
frain from making reservations, or purchas- 
ing accommodations, until the day before 
departure. 


Amended Restrictions on Coal 
Stockpiling 


Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes has an- 
nounced changes in regulations affecting 
industrial bituminous coal distribution 
which are designed to tighten limitations 
on the purchase of coal from the southern 
Appalachian producing districts, where de- 
mand now far exceeds supply, and to ease 
controls applicable to other areas in order 
to encourage stockpiling while coal is still 
available for that purpose from these 
sources. 

The revisions in Regulation No. 10 affect 
railroads in that they will now not be sub- 
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ject to any limitation on the amount of 
eastern coals purchased because of in- 
creased purchases or storage of midwestern 
or western coals. Heretofore, coals pur- 
chased for storage from western Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois were totaled with coal 
from eastern districts in calculating ton- 
nages which the roads could buy on the 
basis of days’ supply on hand. This change 
was made, according to Mr. Ickes’ an- 
nouncement, to encourage railroad purchase 
of western and midwestern coals. 
Restrictions on the purchase of southern 
Appalachian coals remain in effect, how- 
ever, and railroads are subject to the same 
percentage limitations, based on stocks of 
such coal on hand, as are all industrial 
buyers placing orders in Districts 7 and 8, 
that is, southern West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, and parts of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. From these districts the tonnage 
that may be purchased is reduced approxi- 








mately 5 to 10 per cent monthly, and in no 
event may purchases exceed the average 
monthly purchase in the first quarter of 
1944, 


Two More Hospital Cars Under 
Way in C. P. R. Shops 


Two additional hospital cars are now 
being converted from compartment-obser- 
vation cars at the Montreal Angus shops of 
the Canadian Pacific. This will bring to 
four the number of C. P. R. cars put at the 
disposal of the Royal Canadian Army Medi- 
cal Corps for carrying war-wounded. 

The two most recent cars will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned, and will have a 
28-casualty ward, dispensary and loading 
vestibules. Auxiliary electric kitchen equip- 
ment will replace gas equipment in zones 
where use of the latter is prohibited. Pro- 
tective side rails on upper berths will dis- 
place the webbing formerly used. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since April 11, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 


Conveying Machinery—To improve the quality 
and performance of conveying machinery and 
power transmission equipment, and to reduce the 
manhours of production time, restrictions have 
been lifted on the use of iron and steel in bunk- 
ers, conveyor structures, on the use of alloy 
steels for chain and sprockets and other items, 
by an amendment to L-193, on April 12. 


Elevator Parts—An interpretation to L-89 is- 
sued April 11, explains that the order’s provision 
permitting acquisition of $500 worth of elevator 
parts on an AA-5 or better priority rating refers 
to materials for maintenance and repair, labor 
cost for installation need not be included in this 
maximum dollar allowance. In the event that 
any repairs costing more than $500 for materials 
and labor are designated as minor capital addi- 
tions, the elevator owner must obtain approval 
of his order. If, on the other hand, repairs are 
carried on the books of the owner as a main- 
tenance charge, the maintenance repair order pro- 
visions will suffice as approval for his order. 


Heating Equipment—The WPB interprets L-79 
(Plumbing and Heating. Equipment) as © pro- 
hibiting the substitution of one type of heating 
system for another if the substitution requires 
the replacement of a usable distribution system. 


Lighting Fixtures—Restrictions on the use of 
metal in fluorescent lighting fixtures were further 
relaxed by the amendment of L-78, effective April 
21, to allow the use of metal to close the ends 
of reflectors, and in shields, louvers, and baffles. 


Linseed Oil—Reflecting an easier supply, re- 
strictions on the amounts of linseed oil that may 
be included in various types of protective coat- 
ings have been relaxed by an amendment to 
M-332. All the relaxations are effected by changes 
in the number of pounds of linseed oil that may 
be used per gallon in paste and ready-mixed 
paints as included in the table of products set 
forth in paragraph (b) (1) of the order. Ex- 
terior emulsion paints may now contain 2 Ib. 
of linseed oil per gallon instead of 1.5 as here- 
tofore. Other allowed increases are: Black paints 
and graphite paints, 3.75 to 5 lb.; gloss mill- 
whites for industrial maintenance, 2.5 to 3.5 Ib.; 
interior gloss paints (except gloss mill-whites) 
interior enamels, combination interior-exterior 
floor enamels, combination interior-exterior house- 
hold enamels, machinery enamels and _ interior 
aluminum paints, 2.5 to 3 Ib. 


Unchanged are: Flats, including interior emul- 
sion paints; semi-gloss paints; wall primers and 
undercoaters; interior varnishes, including clear 
floor sealers, and combination interior-exterior 
varnishes; exterior paints, including aluminum 
paints (except black and graphite paints), struc- 
tural steel finishes (except black and graphite) 
and exterior enamels and exterior varnishes in- 
tended exclusively for exterior work. 
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Machine Tools—Rules governing approval of 
preference ratings assigned on Form WPB-542 
(formerly PD-3A) vy WPB field offices for ma- 
chine tools have been modified, in WPB Direc- 
tive No. 23. Field offices may approve pref- 
erence rating assigned by the armed services on 
these forms for the purchase of machine tools 
which were produced under Defense Plant Cor- 
poration pool orders, despite the fact that other 
suitable equipment may be available. Formerly, 
WPB field offices could approve preference rating 
instruments for any machine tools without ascer- 
taining the availability of other suitable equipment. 


Plumbing Fixtures—Schedule XII of L-42 
(Plumbing and Heating Simplification) was 
amended April 12, to provide more durable wash 
fountains and oil, plaster and grease interceptors 
for plumbing fixtures. Previous _ restrictions, 
which permitted only five Ib. of ferrous metal 
for grease and oil interceptors and eight Ib. for 
plaster interceptors, made it necessary for manu- 
factors to limit their production to vitreous clay 
products. Because these vitreous clay inter- 
ceptors have not proved satisfactory for all uses 
and because the rate of breakage is high, both 
in transit and in installation, it was found neces- 
sary to remove restrictions limiting the amount 
of metal that could be used for this purpose, 
WPB said. 


Restrictions limiting the use of metal in wash 
fountains to 25 lb. were also removed because 
the high rate of breakage of the concrete bowls 
in wash fountains indicated that insufficient steel 
had been’ permitted for re-enforcing purposes, 
WPB explained. The use of copper or copper 
base alloy trim in any wash fountain, however, 
is still limited to one Ib. 

Small-Order Procedure—Amounts of controlled 
materials which may be contained in Class A 
products purchased under the small order pro- 
cedure in Regulation No. 1 of the CMP have 
been adjusted to reduce paper work required for 
small purchases. In the future, the small order 
procedure may be used in placing orders for 
Class A products containing up to 10 tons of 
either carbon or alloy steel rather than up to 
3 tons or less of carbon or 1,200 Ib. or less 
of alloy steel as was formerly permitted. The 
limit on aluminum in Class A products purchased 
under the procedure has been increased from 500 
lb. to 2,000 lb. A new limit of 1,000 Ib. has 
been established for copper wire mill and brass 
mill products, while the limit on copper and 
copper base alloy foundry products remains at 
300 Ib. The small order procedure may not be 
used to get more of the same Class A product, 
for use in the same authorized production sched- 
ule, during the same calendar quarter, than can 
be made from the amounts of controlled materials 
specified as limits for the use of the procedure. 


Track Materials—Railroad operators have been 
authorized to place orders for an additional quan- 
tity of track materials, up to 20 per cent of 
approved allocations for such equipment as frogs, 
switches and other items, to balance an addi- 
tional quantity of new rail it is anticipated will 











be allocated to them during the third and fourth 
quarters of 1944. The action, ccvered by is. 
suance of Direction 2 to P-142, states that such 
orders for track materials are not to be confused 
with track accessories, nor can such orders for 
track materials be used to obtain any equipment 
other than to accompany the quantity of new 
rail which may be authorized for each railroad 
operator, the WPB said. 


Prices 


Hardwood Boards—A revision of mill ceiling 
prices for all standard grade hardwood board 
lumber produced in the Northeastern United 
States and part of Eastern Canada has been pro. 
vided by Amendment 7 to MPR-368 (North. 
eastern Hardwood Lumber), effective April 20, 
This action translates an overall increase of 
6 per cent authorized February 5, 1944, into a 
new dollars and cents schedule. The percentage 
increase has not been applied to the charges 
which may be made for kiln-drying, millwork. 
ing, or anti-stain treatment, nor to specified dif. 
ferentials or additions to basic mill prices, such 
as additions for specified widths and lengths 
authorized by footnotes in OPA’s Northeastern 
lumber ceiling price tables. Instead, flat addi- 
tions of 50 cents and $1 per M. b. m. have 
been made to certain millworking charges, and 
additions of $1.50 to certain kiln-drying charges, 


The new prices are applicable to hardwood 
lumber produced in Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
all of Maryland except the counties of Garrett, 
Allegany, Washington and Frederick, and to 
hardwood lumber imported from the part of 
Canada east of the 85th meridian (the territory 
in Canada east of a line bisecting the state of 
Michigan.) 


Nonferrous Castings—Small orders for non-fer- 
rous castings (known in the industry as nuisance 
orders) have been exempted from price control 
within certain specified limits by Amendment 4 
to RMPR-125 effective April 15. Exemptions 
are subject to the following limitations: 


1. In the case of copper base castings, the 
order must not exceed 25 pieces of any one 
pattern design, and the total weight of the 
pieces, before machining, must not exceed 150 
lb. In the case of aluminum base or magnesium 
base castings, the order must not exceed 25 pieces 
of any one pattern design, and the total weight 
must not exceed 100 Ib. 


2. In the case of copper base castings, all small 
orders from one buyer must not exceed 50 pieces 
of one design, and all orders to one buyer 
must not total more than 450 Ib. in the 30 days 
immediately preceding receipt of the order to 
be filled, including the particular order. In the 
case of aluminum base and magnesium base 
castings, all small orders from one buyer must 
not exceed 50 pieces of one design, and all orders 
to one buyer must not total more than 300 1b. 
in the 30 days immediately preceding receipt of 
the order to be filled, including the particular 
order. 


3. The exemption from price control does not 
apply to castings for which prices are provided 
in a pricing agreement or contract, price list, 
or schedule, such as a flat price for similar cast- 
ings or groups of castings, at the time of re- 
ceipt of the orders. 


4. The exemption does not apply to castings 
that are the same as others sold, contracted for, 
delivered or offered for sale to the same buyer 
in the 30 days before receipt of the order, for 
which ceiling prices already had been computed 
by the seller in keeping with OPA pricing pro 
visions, 


5. A’ statement must appear on the invoice, 
and on at least one copy of the invoice in the 
records of the seller, stating that the sale has 
been made under the provisions exempting it from 
price control. 


6. On January 15, April 15, July 15, and 
October 15, of each year, the seller must file 
with OPA in Washington, D. C., a statement 
giving: (1) the total quarterly volume in weight 
and dollar amount of all nonferrous castings 
of each metal base sold under the price control 
exemption provisions, and (2) the total volume in 
weight and dollar amount of all castings sold in 
accordance with the price ceilings established in 
RMPR-125. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Shippers Can’t Make 
Money on Hired Cars 


I. C. C. condemns a contract 
. giving lessee mileage earn- 
ings in excess of rent 


Provisions of a contract between the 
General American Tank Car Corporation 
and the El Dorado Oil Works for credit- 
ing the rental account of the latter with all 
mileage earnings on tank cars leased from 
the Tank Car Corporation have been found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to have been unlawful to the extent that 
they provided for crediting the rental ac- 
count with earnings in excess of the rental 
due from the Oil Works. The report is 
in No. 28515, a proceeding which was sub- 
mitted for decision on November 5, 1941, 
the proposed report of Examiner F. L. 
Sharp having been noted in the Railway 
Age of May 17, 1941, page 864. 

The majority’s conclusions are “in sub- 
stantial accord” with those recommended 
by the examiner. Commissioner Splawn’s 
dissenting expression, to which Commis- 
sioners Miller and Alldredge also sub- 
scribed, asserted that the majority report 
not only failed to comply with the pertinent 
decision of the Supreme Court, but was 
also “not of the slightest assistance to car- 
riers or to shippers leasing tank cars as 
to what would be a proper allowance for 
supplying such cars or whether or not that 
allowance in any respect should vary from 
the rate per mile now published as payable 
to car owners.” 


Not a General Rule—In the latter con- 
nection, the majority had made it plain 
that it was deciding only the case before 
it. The record, it said, “does not enable 
us to deal with ‘classes’ of cars furnished 
either generally or as tank cars.” 

The basis of the proceeding is the con- 
tract dated September 28, 1933, which was 
entered by the Oil Works and the Tank 
Lar Corporation (now General American 
Transportation Corporation) for lease to 
the Oil Works of tank cars during the 
period beginning January 1, 1934, and end- 
ing December 31, 1936. The lease provided 
among other things that the Tank Car 
Corporation should collect from the rail- 
roads all mileage allowances earned by the 
leased cars, crediting such allowances to 
the Oil Works’ rental account. During 
the period from January 1, 1934, to July 
1, 1934, the report says, the Tank Car 
Corporation paid over to the Oil Works 


‘ mileage earnings of $7,219.54 in excess 


of the rental due from the Oil Works. 


Case Referred to I. C. C.—After the 
latter date, the Tank Car Corporation, “as- 
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S. A. E. to Meet May 17-18 


The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers will hold a “Diesel-Fuels and 
Lubricants” meeting at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago, May 17 and 
18. The program will include dis- 
cussion of the following: Adequate 
piston cooling; an analysis of the 
heat flow into pistons; effect of 
piston design on ‘piston-ring sticking ; 
development of heavy-duty engine oils 
for military vehicles, filtration of 
Diesel fuel and lubricating oils; 
possible post-war S. A. E. activities 
in Diesel engine fuels and lubricants ; 
engine performance with low ocetane 
number fuels; outlook for post-war 
Diesel fuels; some problems con- 
nected with Diesel engine super- 
charging; and Diesel engine operat- 
ing experiences on the Alcan high- 
way. Participants in the meeting 
will be engineers of the Diesel engine 
and petroleum industry, as well as 
U. S. Army and Navy representa- 
tives. 











suming that such action would be neces- 
sary to comply with the principles enun- 
ciated by us in Use of Privately Owned 
Refrigerator Cars, 201 I. C. C. 323, decided 
July 2, 1934,” refused to pay over any 
further excess mileage earnings. Where- 
upon the El Dorado Terminal Company, a 
subsidiary of Oil Works, as assignee of its 
parent company, sued the Tank Car Cor- 
poration to recover the unpaid excess mile- 
age earnings. The evidence showed the 
amount involved to be $23,540.79. 

Judgment for the Tank Car Corporation 
by the U. S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of California was reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals which in turn 
was reversed by the Supreme Court. The 
latter held that the “reasonableness and le- 
gality of the practices of the parties was 
subjected by the Interstate Commerce Act 
to the administrative authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission,” and that 
“when it appeared in the course of the liti- 
gation that an administrative problem, com- 
mitted to the commission, was involved, 
the court should have stayed its hand pend- 
ing the commission’s determination of the 
lawfulness and reasonableness of the prac- 
tices under the terms of the Act.” 


Second Suit Pending—Thus the case 
was remanded to the District Court to be 
there held “pending the conclusion of an 
appropriate administrative proceeding” by 
the commission. There is also pending in 
the District Court a second suit by the Oil 
Works for the recovery of unpaid excess 
mileage earnings which accrued between 

(Continued on page 833) 


Government Wins 
Land-Grant Case 


Equalization agreement puts no 
limit on circuity when 
figuring deductions 


Upholding the finding of the court of 
claims, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has announced its opinion that the 
federal government is entitled, under the 
terms of its freight land-grant equalization 
agreements with various railroads, entered 
into under the provisions of section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to the lowest 
net rate thus available, without regard to 
whether the route affording the lowest rate 
is excessively circuitous and not capable of 
being used to advantage. 

The issue reached the court in the case 
known as Southern Railway vs. U.S., and 
the unanimous decision was delivered April — 
24 by Justice Douglas. It grew out of the 
attempt of the railroad to recover from the 
government the difference between the 
freight charges under the equalization agree- 
ment as calculated for “land-grant routes 
which are competitive for government traf- 
fic,” and those paid by the government, 
which were computed on the basis of longer 
and more circuitous routes that involved a 
greater proportion of land-grant mileage. 
In all, it involved 147 shipments of livestock 
from midwestern points to southeastern 
points by the Federal Surplus Relief Corp. 
and 227 shipments of property by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, all made between 
1934 and 1938 over the lines of the South- 
ern and its connections. 


Circuitous Routes Upheld—As quoted 
by Justice Douglas, the equalization agree- 
ments provided that the read would ac- 
cept from the government as compensation 
for the transportation of property on which 
it was lawfully entitled to reduced rates on 
land-grant roads, “the lowest net rates law- 
fully available,” as determined upon making 
deductions on account of the land-grant 
mileage included in any route for which 
lawful rates were on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. At the time the 
agreement was made, land-grant roads were 
required to allow the government a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent from commercial rates. 

“From the point of view of the carrier,” 
said the court, “the purpose of the agree- 
ment was to give it a portion of government 
business which might have been routed over 
land-grant routes.” In the words of the 
court of claims, its effect was “to equalize 
rates on government property over various 
routes serving the same points of origin and 
destination, where one or more of those 
routes had been aided in whole or in part 
by grant of public lands, rates over all 

(Continued on page 831) 
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Textile Rate Decision 
Echoes Parity Fight 


But I. C. C. decides case at 
bar, leaving broad issues 
for 28300 proceeding 


Echoes of the interterritorial freight rate 
controversy reverberate through the ma- 
jority decision and minority views which 
comprise the report on further hearing 
issued this week by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in I. & S. No. 3636 and re- 
lated cases involving a comprehensive ad- 
justment of rates on cotton textiles in 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
In approving the present rates, published 
following the prior reports and after con- 
ferences between carriers and shippers, the 
majority rejected protestant contentions 
that it should fix interterritorial rates be- 
tween the South and North on a basis no 
higher mile-for-mile than the intraterri- 
torial rates within the North. 

The protestants contended that the uni- 
formity issue was “one of principle,” and 
that there was no need for detailed discus- 
sion of particular rates. The majority’s 
idea with respect to such “claimed defi- 
ciencies in the structure of the underlying 
class rates” was that the pending general 
class rate investigation (No. 28300) “will 
afford a much more suitable vehicle for 
consideration of the question as to what 
further revision, if any, is requisite.” 


Didn’t Weigh Cost Data—Likewise 
did the report dismiss as inconclusive “as 
to the relative costs for the movement of 
textiles,” certain general cost evidence de- 
signed to show that transportation costs in 
the South are lower than in the North. 
But here again came a reference to the 
pending 28300, the report recalling that 
there was much cost evidence in that case 
and adding that the present determination 
“can neither forecast nor foreclose a deci- 
sion in that or any other pending pro- 
ceeding.” 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting in part, 
and Commissioner Alldredge, dissenting, 
would have ordered uniform rates. As the 
former put it, he was “of the opinion that 
a mile-for-mile rate parity from all pro- 
ducing sections to the markets of Official 
Territory should be established.” Ex- 
pressing his accord with this view, Mr. 
Alldredge added that “cotton textiles pre- 
sent a classic example of the importance of 
recognizing and applying the principles of 
uniformity throughout the territory east 
of the Mississippi River and including also 
that portion of the Southwest where cotton 
textile mills are in active production.” Mr. 
Alldredge also objected to- certain other 
phases of the majority report, as did Com- 
missioner Splawn, concurring in part. The 
dissent of Commissioner Rogers was noted, 
as was the fact that Commissioner Johnson 
did not participate. 


A Series of Cases—The present re- 
port is the fourth in these proceedings, the 
first having been issued in November, 1935, 
and others in February, 1937, and April, 
1937. The prior reports prescribed reason- 
able maximum rates on “hundreds of cot- 
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ton factory products” Which were divided 
into three groups on the basis of their gen- 
eral transportation characteristics. In un- 
dertaking to comply with the commission’s 
findings the carriers joined in extended 
negotiations with interested shippers; and 
out of those negotiations came the present 
adjustment which, though different in many 
respects from that contemplated at the time 
of the prior reports, is in no instance above 
the maximum reasonable rates there pre- 
scribed. ' 

Protests against this adjustment which, 
as the commission put it, was “worked out 
cooperatively by the shippers and carriers 
in the light of our original findings and 
order,” brought a reopening of the case. 
Principal protestants were the Associated 
Southeastern Textile Mills, representing a 
“large majority” of the textile mills in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and the Alabama Public 
Service Commission. Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent adjustment was defended by the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
among others. 


Majority Favored Status Quo—As 
the commission saw the line-up, “the prot- 
estants constitute an important minority 
of the southern mills, but a substantial ma- 
jority of the southern textile mills are 
opposed to any present change in the gen- 
eral rate basis findings.” Later on, the 
present adjustment was called one which 
“has resulted from the impact of practical 
considerations upon the bases prescribed 
by us as reasonable maxima, and seems 
to have been made with reasonable regard 
for all interests concerned.” The only modi- 
fication which the present report requires 
is a change in the description of unfinished 
cotton piece goods in original piece (gray 
goods). 

Among protestant arguments in favor 
of parity was their citation of the commis- 
sion’s decision on the so-called Southern 
Governors rate complaint, State of Ala- 
bama v. New York Central R. Co., 235 
I. C. C. 255. The commission recalled 
that it did not in that case prescribe parity 
with respect to all the commodities in- 
volved, but only on those “ of heavy weight, 
with respect to which the total freight 
charges would constitute a substantial part 
of the cost of the delivered article.” 

“The protestants here,” it added, “would 
have us interpret that decision as establish- 
ing a rule under which just and reasonable 
rates from the South to the North, at least 
on competitive articles, must invariably 
be on a level no higher than that of rates 
on the same commodity generally applicable 
within the North. Our findings in the case 
cited do not support such a broad general 
principle or rule.” 


Rock Island Is Training 
Railway Soldiers 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific last 
week added another phase to its all-out war 
effort when it began the training of the 
743rd Railroad Operating Battalion in the 
territory between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Little Rock, Ark., with H. E. Sutton, 
trainmaster at Memphis, in charge of ar- 
rangements, and Lieut.-Col. Beach in com- 
mand. The battalion is based at Camp 
Robinson, Ark. 








Gives New Procedure 
for Rail Cost F inding 


B. I. R. staff report embodies 
proposed plan for per- 
manent system 


The Board of Investigation and Research 
this week made public a report embodying 
a “Proposed Revision of Accounting and 
Statistical Procedures of Steam Railroads 
for Cost-Finding Purposes,” which was pre- 
pared by John P. Cole, until recently senior 
transportation cost analyst of the board’s 
Rail Section. The report which “has not 
been adopted or approved by the board” has 
been sent “to a limited number of interested 
parties to invite their comments and criti- 
cisms.” 

Like J. Frank Dickson, Jr.’s report on 
“Cost Determinations Applicable to For- 
Hire Motor Transportation,” which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of March 11, 
page 515, the Cole study was made in con- 
nection with the board’s general investiga- 
tion of the relative economy and fitness of 
the various agencies of transport. It covers 
98 double-spaced mimeographed sheets, and 
its sub-divisions discuss in turn the “need 
for revision of accounting and statistical 
requirements of railroads” ; “methods of ob- 
taining more satisfactory accounting and 
statistical data”; “return on value”; and 
“out-of-pocket and _ point-to-point cost 
problems.” 


Basis for Cost Data—The report’s brief 
description of its cost-finding plan calls it 
one “founded on the basic principle that, 
although costs vary from day to day, the 
physical processes involved in rail trans- 
portation are subject to only gradual 
changes.” Thus it is argued that “a knowl- 
edge of the physical processes through which 
a typical shipment of a particular commod- 
ity, for a given distance, passes should be 
a sound foundation upon which to erect 
costs.” 

Proceeding on that basis Mr. Cole looks 
into the “mechanics of rail transportation” 
and breaks down train operations into 
way-train, through-train, and way-train 
switching. Yard operations are broken 
down into origin switching, intermediate 
switching, and destination switching. Origin 
and destination switching are further broken 
down to show switching to and from mines 
and docks separately from “ordinary” 
switching which in turn is separated into 
team and industry, house, switch connec- 
tion, stockyard, icing and corral switching. 
The breakdown of intermediate switching 
also shows separately the work at icing 
facilities and corrals as well as interchange, 
classification, transfer and “other” moves. 


Waybill Study Proposed—The next 
step would be a test study “to determine the 
processes involved in the handling of traf- 
fic originating on a specified day.” Waybills 
covering carload traffic originated on the 
day selected for the test would be procured 
from all carriers. After appropriate classi- 


fication, lists of cars gathered from the way- - 


bills would be distributed to the carriers 
which handled the cars “with instructions 
to supply information as to the physical 
processes through which each car passed 
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leriving the unit costs. 


while it was on the carrier’s line.” It is 

inted out here that “the aggregate time 
reported for the various operations should 
halance against the total car-time involved 
by the shipment, including elapsed time 
from the spotting of the empty car at the 

int of origin to the pick up of the empty 
car at destination.” The procedure for treat- 
ing less-than-carload freight “would be 
similar in most respects.” 

“In the initial tabulation of the returns 
for carload traffic,” the report goes on, “sep- 
arate summaries should be made for each 
L.C.C. commodity classification, with sep- 
arate groupings according to distance. For- 
warder traffic should be summarized sep- 
grately. .. . After the initial tabulation, a 
study should be made of the various totals 
for the purpose of consolidating items with 
similar. characteristics. If it were found, 
for example, that the mechanics of trans- 
porting wheat were substantially the same 
4s those of transporting corn, the data per- 
ining to each of the two commodities 
would be combined. If it were found that 
certain factors applied uniformly to various 
commodities in various distance groups, 
such factors would also be combined. The 
purpose of the study would be to establish, 
for any given commodity and for any given 
distance, the approximate physical processes 
that apply to the movement.” 


New Method Suggested—Under such 
a system, the report suggests, “the conven- 
tinal method of deriving unit costs per 
hundred pounds for expenses that are inde- 
pendent of distance and unit costs per hun- 
dred pounds per mile for expenses that are 
variable with distance may be abandoned. 
The over-all costs can be computed by sim- 
ply combining the aggregates applicable to 
each of the physical processes.” 

Looking into the cost of the basic waybill 
study whereby his system would be launched, 
Mr. Cole says it would be “insignificant 
compared with the value of the data pro- 
duced.” He visualized it this way: “Each 
carrier could prepare [from the list of all 
cars handled by it] separate lists for dis- 
tribution to the various officers in charge 
of the car records, restricting each list to 
the cars over which the respective officers 
had jurisdiction. The filling in of the req- 
wisite information from the basic records 
and the preparation of the returns would 
be a simple task, involving no great ex- 
pense.” 


Sees Expense as Slight—More speci- 
feally, the expense of the waybill study is 
put at about $25,000 which estimate is called 
‘liberal on the basis of the 1939 traffic level.” 
It is conceded that a single test would not 
be suitable as a basis for cost finding for 
"an indefinite period,” since “the mechanics 
of rail transportation change with the pas- 
sage of time.” Nevertheless, “they are less 
mutable than other factors affecting costs, 
and it is believed that one-day studies made 
at intervals of two or three years would be 
suficient for cost-finding procedures.” 
From the description of the plan, Mr. 
Cole proceeds to his outline of methods for 
Included in such 
iscussion is a treatment of those prob- 
lems of expense allocation “for which 
neither conventional methods nor the appli- 
ation, in principle, of the rules governing 
he separation of freight and passenger ex- 
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National Safety Awards 


Six group winners of the “Rail- 
road Employees’ National Safety 
Contest” cut employee accident deaths 
in 1943 to less than half of the totals 
set by 1942 winners, it was revealed 
April 28 by the National Safety 
Council. Winning roads were: Nor- 
folk & Western (among railroads 
whose employees worked 50 million 
or more man-hours during 1943) ; 
Reading Company (20 to 50 million 
man-hours) ; Western Maryland (8 
to 20 million man-hours) ; Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines (3 to 
8 million man-hours) ; Charleston & 
Western Carolina (1 to 3 million 
man-hours); and the Gulf & Ship 
Island (less than 1 million man-hours 
group). 

Winners in other divisions of the 
contest were the Chicago zone of the 
Pullman Company operating zones. 
Among Pullman shop units, the At- 
lanta, Ga., shop was named. 

The Ogden Union Ry. & Depot 
Co. was winner among switching and 
terminal railroads whose employees 
worked 1,500,000 or more man-hours, 
and the Minnesota Transfer was win- 
ner in the less than 1,500,000 man- 
hours group. 











penses appear to constitute a satisfactory 
answer.” 


Computation by Regulators — Antici- 
pating a reluctance on the part of the rail- 
roads to assume the burden which the 
“seemingly complicated statistical processes 
suggested for the derivation of unit costs” 
would place upon them, the report, in its 
summary and conclusion, suggests that “as 
a practical matter neither those computa- 
tions nor the apportionment of common ex- 
penses between freight and passenger need 
be required of the carriers. If the carriers 
regularly supplied basic statistical data and 
furnished separations of accounts not sub- 
ject to separation on statistical or other 
bases, the remainder of the computations 
could be done by the regulatory body.” 

Previously, the report’s introduction had 
argued that “a continuing knowledge of 
costs is essential to the proper development 
and preservation of an adequate transporta- 
tion system.” It went on to assert that 
“this is true because only with complete and 
up-to-date cost information on its opera- 
tions can a carrier maintain its activities 
on a sound basis, know which of its opera- 
tions are less costly or the most lucrative, 
and maintain rates that are equally com- 
patible with its own best interests and those 
of the shipping public.” 


Special Studies Inadequate — Special 
cost studies are not regarded as suitable al- 
ternatives ; for they have “only a transitory 
value since technological changes and other 
factors affecting costs may alter the rela- 
tive economy status from time to time.” 
And the study on which the report is based 
“disclosed that the present accounting and 
statistical methods used by most of the rail- 
roads do not result in data adequate for cost- 
finding purposes on a continuing basis.” 











Thus the* development of new techniques 
“seemed advisable,” even though “the enorm- 
ity of the task is unquestionable”—the I. C. C. 
“has been concerned with the railroad cost 
problem for more than 50 years without 
having found a solution to the cost-finding 
problem.” 

The letter transmitting the report to in- 
terested parties was signed by John H. Goff, 
director of research for the board. He re- 
quested an expression of views “on any and 
all of the matters treated, and especially on: 
(1) The feasibility and desirability of the 
plan proposed; (2) whether current tech- 
niques tend to overstate long-haul and un- 
derstate short-haul costs; (3) whether the 
methods outlined by Mr. Cole would over- 
state short-haul and understate long-haul 
costs; and (4) any other methods consid- 
ered to be more accurate and economical.” 


Wartime Packing-Shipping Show 
April 26-27, Rochester, N. Y. 


More than 700 shippers, receivers and 
carriers were expected to attend a two-day 
Wartime Packing and Shipping Exhibit 
and Conference, sponsored by the Trans- 
portation Club of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rochester, N. Y., on April 26 
and 27. As part of that city’s participation 
in the annual “Perfect Shipping” campaign, 
the conference is an attempt to aid shippers 
and carriers in that area to meet the present 
problem of container and packing material 
shortages. 

A highlight of the session was an address 
on April 27, by Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, 
deputy chief, Traffic Control Division Army 
Transportation Corps, on the subject “Per- 
fect Shipping Helps Win Wars.” A U. S. 
Navy Department motion picture, “Pack- 
aging and Packing in the South Pacific 
Theatre,” was shown, together with the 
General Staff film of the U. S. Army, “The 
War Department Report.” 

More than 20 nationally-known manu- 
facturers and local suppliers of containers 
and shipping room equipment and materials 
demonstrated repair and re-conditioning of 
used containers, corrosion-preventive pro- 
cessing and packaging, greaseproof wrap- 
ping materials and waterproof papers. 


Truck Leasing Charge Exempted 
from O. P. A. Control 


The Office of Price Administration has 
announced that charges for the leasing of 
trucks between operators subject to Office 
of Defense Transportation requirements for 
full-load movements have been exempted 
for a 90-day period from O.P.A. price 
control. This exemption—made effective 
April 14 to July 13—was established by 
Amendment No. 46 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 11 to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. It was empha- 
sized that it applies only to the compensa- 
tion charged between the truck operators - 
for the rental of equipment under O. D. T. 
orders, and does not extend to any other 
type of truck rental or to the rates which 
the operator leasing the truck may charge 
the shipper whose commodities it transports. 

The exemption was granted at the re- 
quest of the O. D. T., it was stated, and was 
authorized upon the understanding that 
compensation paid for leased vehicles will 
be a matter of agreement between parties, 
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or determined from prescribed O.D. T. 
schedules, and resulting rates will not in 
any case exceed those applicable under 
common carrier tariffs. The exemption has 
been granted for an experimental period, 
in order that its operation may be studied 
with a view to its continuance, the O. P. A. 
announcement indicated. 


Flood Causes Trouble in Kansas 
and Missouri 


Important lines of at least eight railroads 
were out of service for periods of one to 
several days during the past week because 
of washouts and high water in tributaries 
of the Missouri and North Arkansas rivers, 
caused by heavy rains on April 22 and 23. 
The trouble was centered principally in 
eastern Kansas and west-central Missouri, 
although the Missouri river may cause more 
trouble near St. Louis, Mo., and later. the 
Mississippi river below St. Louis. No 
bridges have been reported endangered or 
washed out but embankments have been cut 
or the track washed out in various places 
on all eight roads. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was 
one of the hardest hit of the roads in this 
area. High water in the Kaw river dis- 
rupted service on its main line at Holliday, 
Kan., and again on the line from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Topeka, Kan., at Lawrence, 
Kan. Service was restored on the former 
line on April 25, and on the latter line on 
April 26. The North. Arkansas river also 
disrupted service for about 24 hours on the 
line between Peabody, Kan. and Newton 
and the Walnut river (tributary of the 
North Arkansas) caused trouble on the line 
to Oklahoma City, Okla., between Winfield, 
Kan., and Arkansas City. 

Wichita Area Hit—The Santa Fe, as 
well as the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, all had trouble, be- 
ginning April 22, because of high water in 
the North Arkansas at Wichita, Kan. The 
Santa Fe and Rock Island restored service 
on the night of April 25, the Missouri Pa- 
cific opened its line westward to Pueblo 
on the night of April 24 and eastward the 
following day, while the Frisco was still 
out of service at this point on the 26th. 

A line of the Santa Fe was also out of 
service about 30 hr. in the vicinity of 
Eldorado, Kan., because of the Walnut river 
and was threatened later in the week at 
Chanute, Kan., by high water in the Neosho 
river. 

The double-track main line of the Union 
Pacific west of Kansas City (operated 
jointly with the Rock Island) was washed 
out on the morning of April 24, by the Kaw 
river at Lenape, Kan., with a hole about 
270 ft. long and 30 ft. deep. Traffic was 
reopened on one track at this washout on 
the night of April 26 by driving a 19-panel 
pile trestle. 

Rampaging Rivers— The Marias De 
Cynges river (tributary of the Osage river) 
also went on a rampage, washing out the 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas between Kansas 
City and Parsons, Kan., the Missouri Pacific 
between Kansas City and Ossawatomie, 
Kan., and the Frisco in the same vicinity. 
Service was restored on the M-K-T and 
Missouri Pacific on April 25. The Frisco 
was still out on April 26. 

The line of the Rock Island between Kan- 







sas City and St. Louis was washed out near 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., on April 23 but service 
was restored at noon April 25. This line 
was expected to be threatened by the 
Missouri river near St. Albans, Mo. about 
the end of the week. 

High water in the Missouri river has 
disrupted service on the river route of the 
Missouri Pacific, on the M-K-T between 
New Franklin, Mo., and St. Louis and on 
the main line of the Alton to Kansas City 
at Glasgow, Mo. At this latter point, 650° 
ft. of fill 60 ft. high was washed out. High 
water in the Missouri also caused the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy to discontinue 
operations in its North St. Louis yard on 
April 26. 

In addition, the Grand river caused wash- 
outs on the Wabash near Brunswick, Mo., 
but service was resumed on April 26. The 
Frisco discontinued operation of passenger 
trains over its line between St. Louis and 
Memphis, Tenn., at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

More rains fell this week in the same 
area, but barring further heavy rains, the 
danger in eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri is nearly over and most lines are 
back in service. Further down stream on 
the Missouri river, however, more trouble 
is expected and it is believed that the crest 
of the flood waters at St. Louis on April 
29 will reach a stage of 37% ft. as com- 
pared to 38.9 last year. A crest at Chester, 
Ill., of 37 feet. as compared to 38.2 last year, 
is also anticipated. 


March Operating Revenues 4.6 
Per Cent Above 1943 


From preliminary reports of Class I 
railroads representing 81.7 per cent of 
total operating revenues, the Association 
of American Railroads has estimated that 
operating revenues in March were $646,- 
860,859, compared with $618,130,796 in 
March, 1943, an increase of 4.6 per cent. 
Estimated March freight revenues were 
$485,429,790, compared with $479,180,103, 
an increase of 1.3 per cent. Estimated pas- 
senger revenue was $118,652,443, compared 
with $97,078,548, a rise of 22.2 per cent. 


I. C. C. Launches Study of Busi- 
ness of Water Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has undertaken a study of the business of 
water carriers and persons controlling, con- 
trolled by, or under common control with 
water carriers, including the effect of the 
war on the industry and the effect of the 
exemption provisions of Part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act upon the national 
transportation system. The April 25 an- 
nouncement by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel recalled that the need for such an 
inquiry was indicated in the commission's 
latest annual report, and noted that there 
is authority for it in the act’s section 
304(b). 

“Appropriate steps,” the notice continued, 
“will be taken to assemble and analyze 
pertinent information from data on file or 
otherwise presently available. As_ this 
work progresses and insofar as may be 
necessary, carriers subject to Part III and 
persons controlling, controlled by, or under 
common control with such water carriers 
will be called upon to furnish information 
and views as to matters of which they have 
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special knowledge. Others interested may 
be requested to give the commission th 
benefit of their views and of informatig 
at their command.” 

Also, if further steps, such as hearings 
or oral arguments, become necessary, “they 
will be duly announced.” ) 
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Phoebe Snow Is Back 
Phoebe Snow, the maiden who beganga ° 

forty years ago to sing praises of “the Rog Ce 

of Anthracite” in the Lackawanna’s adver 0 

tising, is back on the job at the old stand & 

As the “Phoebe Snow of 1944,” she is apf! 

pearing in uniform, in a new series of ad-@ 

vertisements, which are running currently ha 
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in 125 daily and weekly newspapers in the 

railroad’s. territory. 

The original Lackawanna girl is remem * 

Tur 


bered as “Phoebe Snow, dressed in white ge 
upon the Road of Anthracite”; the heroind 
of many sprightly jingles andan occasio 

quip. The modern girl, who “has enlisted injf Ne 
the service of her country until victory,” 
now symbolizes the Lackawanna’s deter- 


mination to do its part in the war. om 


Senate Hearing on C. & E. I. in 
Dispute Re 


The Senate subcommittee hearing on the Mi 
allegations of V. V. Boatner that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has ex- 
erted pressure on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois management to block the reduction 
of that road’s debt and in-other ways tof int 
interfere with its policies, previously§ Int 
scheduled for April 27, has been set forf yj 
May 5 instead. The subcommittee is com- 
posed of Senators Johnson, chairman, of 
Colorado, and Clark of Idaho, Democrats} Ne 
and Reed of Kansas, Republican. 


Union News Celebrates Its | 
80th Anniversary 


The operation of news and_bootblack 
stands, tobacco and book shops, restaurants 
lunch counters, and other public services 
offered travelers in railroad stations, bus 
terminals, subways and hotels, is described 
and pictured in a 68-page history, published 
to mark the 80th anniversaries of the Union 
News Company and its parent, the Ameri 
can News Company. 

The book, which gives a fairly detailed 
account of the growth of the two organiza; 
tions, is profusely illustrated, and there ' 
generous use of color. That part devoted 
to American News is entitled “Serving th 
Reading Public”; the section concernin 
Union News is called “Serving the Travel 
ing Public.” 

In the latter half, it is noted: “Amer! 
cans travel more than any other people ™ 
the world, just as they read more news 
papers, magazines and books, smoke mor 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


Forty-Seventh Annual Report —Y ear Ended December 31, 1943 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the 
year ended December 31, 1943, for the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, including Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and 
Grand Island Railway Company, whose properties are leased 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor companies 
have certain income and.charges, and the figures in the Income 






Account, other than those relating to transportation operations, 
and in the Surplus Account and General Balance Sheet and 
tabulations and tables relating thereto are stated on a consoli- 
dated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between the companies. 


Income 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the year 


1943, compared with 1942, were as follows: 

































































1943 1942 INCREASE DECREASE 
Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
MEOL TOGO. 6 occ cence d ents cctoeesscccssreecreseseceseceresdsssneeteeers 9,781.57 OEIGS 8 =~ — (éscaee 55.37 
Ges of additional main track........5...0.cccccececceseccsccccccscccccccecs 1,540.07 1,537.86 2.21 
NOL VAC CEUCKG AINE GIMINGB. 0 o's en 5 6 eevee ecto en teecocdseeee oe sceeseess 4,360.73 4,304.27 56.46 
NS 55 6 5a 5’, AVA RE Aaa ha San eT neo an ee Read xx’ 15,682.37 15,679.07 3.30 
\ 
Transportation Operations 
Operating FEVENUES. ....... cece eee eee ere rere eee e sere eeeeenees $480,274,934.19 $353,064,543.08 $127,210,391.11 
Pperating EXPENSES. 0... c cece eee e ccc cere cence ree esereseesseeceessesences 300,074,772.40 219,039,130.43 81,035,641.97 
MG® ONCE PRIMING oie. cb cnr cows ss ese e cate dveencntdedaudcteee es $180,200, 161.79 $134,025,412.65 $46,174,749.14 
nage eae ne Sener sea lads wes Mem tise dal Hee saree ane weewemaareucss 126,063,144.79 61,744,143.50 64,319,001.20 
Railway Operating Income................... ACecurcevre ce creer ener $54,137,017.00 $72,281,269.06 = ~~ ...... $18,144,252.06 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities............-...... 1,806,832.53 1,802,117.44 $4,715.09 
$55,943,849.53 $74,083,386.50 | ...... $18,139,536.97 
Hinde COMI IMHE COWIE DEIANCES «6 a550 9.0 g Sone d de cewccedeelee vee Geteennleees $11,769,780.36 $10,328,128.04 $1,441,652.32 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities..................... 2,968,214.03 2,730,538.63 237,675.40 
$14,737,994.39 $13,058,666.67 $1,679,327.72 
Net Income from Transportation Operations............. Weewuwanaaes _ $41,205,855.14 $61,024,719.83 = ...... $19,818,864.69 
Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations 
Income from oil operations in Southern California—net................0..0005 $8,836,651.48 $7,790,678.43 $1,045,973.05 
Dividends on stocks owned............... Sieishe. sie peisicinne «Ghee eek o:3 4,616'877.50 4,285,213.50 361,664.00 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned. . . 1,968,880.78 24AGeAIee0—tsti—i‘“‘ié‘sé‘C hw $239,556.00 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts 1,036,950.32 323,267.63 (a) 713,682.69 
Rents from lease of road and equipment...... Ae 188,050.06 181,508.03 6,542.03 
PMI OOHIM WUIUN oa cack x dis'es #06 6 eldls @ MeN Gig Mckee eeeeualcenea ce Ott be ene 404,982.51 390,799.92 14,182.59 
SUTITCNTE MINIM So oc 0 ogc 50.00 8 cidin GN io einim ele Owe ao oan BN eats ee eee 1,793,638.08 618,958.70 1,174,679.38 
OEE: 6c.Pakons< ROC Ee Ie TOL aes PE BEUNSR CR ae aegnddone $18,876,030,73 $15,708,862.99 $3,077,167.74 
em NISC ONIEM eles iol eVo ores ees: of ola Sau dine in uses ree wn aera even a aad iuleeaaeycs $60,081,885.87 $76,823,582.82 $j =  ...... $16,741,696.95 
Fixed and Other Charges 
Pie Eeaae: Of) SLAMAMRRNNT EERE 0.5 ac o:'g: x, 6.61646: 4/0. 6, Se dei olerules GR ela Ww IRS en Sinea eee wen $13,570,444.39 *EI9,704,599-88 i rewace $ 144,068.49 
Saree Olt UHERNTIEEIPEE OUR ciao hc. cha ace DE WER lo POURS OK ae HOR we Wowie ROM eles 567,147.93 * 419,935.13 $147,212.80 
NL ESI GMT DENNEN ogi agra dy is iow. & dias Ho CKO OR Moe ORES ROSS 48,975.15 31,635.69 17,339.46 
COINS M UNO 0-5. og, Wo a gi oc oR AW oA Led BE ool avile A ATED ORS 602,059.43 573,514.45 28,544.98 
PR GQUAY Scheie arctecytatid ents clots o's 66. sexes oan Deeded wedele Same eas aiade oleidin tae'e 4 $14,788,626.90 $14,739,598.15 $49,028.75 
Met INCOME EPOeK All SOUECORS 6... 00 6c cccccccclcossbccvccesceeeecseess $45,293,258.97 $62,083,984.67 = 3 ...... $16,790,725.70 
DISPOSITION OF. NET INCOME 
Appropriated to a reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government ship- 
[a UAVS UD eeceea easiest RE POG ite Perr oreo Pare caren ae $10,000,000.00  ...... $10,000,000.00 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
a per Cent Gait Aprit 1194S. 6 aac s aid wines s os sca cdew cate Dees $1,990, 862.00 
@ DEF Cexits Hales C1CCOMET f, 196i oois.c irc a vig.ceac cevwced cane ar < 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: 
14% per cent Petts BS PORR occ 5 sini cod ues wenawele ene $3,334,365.00 
144 per cent paid July 1, 1943..............08 sence raaaes 3,334,365.00 
14% per cent a EOI EOD gohan eer uia ig 6 adieu oha cea 3,334,365.00 
134 per cent payable January 3, 1944...........ccceeeecceces 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
Total Dividends..................... pad tae enca eas ceeee lard $17,319, 184.00 $17,319, 184.00 
Transferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated.:................005 aa $17,974,074.97 $44,764,800.67 §.:.... $26,790,725.70 


ee 
‘a) Principally interest on short-term U. S. Government obligations. 
Restated . 








Expenditures Chargeable to Investments in Road and Equipment Property 


Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 


Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment).......... $ 6,779,459.40 Cost of property retired and not replaced................ $ 1,286,535.32 
PDMNONG 5 o:0:s: 5 :ciscase Raid MEK areicivin 0.0: TPE re aeoiaeowse 18,007,152.48 Cost'of equipment retired... 2 cc ciccccccccccccecceoectens 2,764,191.61 
ROUEN CHOON a obs auade tance sa waked kens cewaleeetd $ 4,050,726.93 

Net increase in investment in ‘‘Road and Equipment Prop- 
Total Mapem@aree: . 6... 5.02. cc vcescccccess seeceee  $24,786,611.88 CAD cas entiwiene Hier ese Kh edtddaetras cdatiedsctrendavd $20,735,884.95 
———— =SSSS==a=—q=mq—_=_ 
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1943 
Pebromp Sites CF ONE FR oe GS i on Bi Ge Be Rd 9,817.07 


OPERATING REVENUES 
$357,590,629.30 


sompared wit 





1942 
9,856.45 


$282,241,762.85 


Year 1942 


INCREASE 


$75,348,866.45 


B 
DECREASE Cont 
39.38 4 














































































































Freight PTO OTH OSLO Lad MH OOS ESOS e DED eRe OOS MESO OES ODE RHR ROSES Owe Dec Dn Sob 0 || || ODUM E ee, Geen Eager ewe “WES PEUNMOMES = = = — ivicas 26.7 
NOE SS ho Ss Se en te ee ica Rone Me dec ON ir oat cy Wit crits eg ee oer 86,742,472.28 45,793,903.42 40,948,568.86 ...... 89,4 
ME a eS, ot 5 Bp aa he ge ok bed apes oak ao 8 oe be is Bas Ua we eee oat 7,591,031.31 6,209,043.77 SP Se 22.3 
Reece. 2. ...5. t. ea to ES Re Poe er ar ere 8 PE aoe See ey eR cane 6,948,722.07 5,606,469.70 Biphecenaee 6 ok am fo8 23.9 
Me ENINEEN 2 05s ic scr Rigs Svcs WE hs wig ee RS at, Be Mahi ay went ETS 10,856,957.62 6,261,538.26 4,595,419.36  ...... 713.4 
PRE ote tres oe Se ay te, Ves or hen a eb RR Ee hl Ee ne 2,804,776.72 2,500,884.50 SOROS fy) a 129 
URE Uncen “RDN en, NG ee A ia eege a, Py ada ee ie harass Goes seas FETA Oa De 7,740,344.89 4,450,940.58 $,289,404:31 © 22... 73.9 
NEE 5 Gis oe dice Stoo NG OMEN eee I Oe Se $480,274,934.19 $353,064,543.08 $127,210,391.11 =  ....., 36.0 
OPERATING EXPENSES — 
*Maintenance of way and structures. ..............020c cece eee e etn eceseeetes $66,153,250.85 $45,570,296.54  $20,582,954.31 =  —...... 45.2 
REIRSON MR REIEIERONG ore ace 6 oc crete slog ep tol let a gist sr aeaters ie, bapece erarmitrrere bls 82,040,968.89 59,889,098.15 IY ATS RE in re 37.0 
IEE CN RTI RGR cia a0 ois <b Garhi (esl Anves aciealamash,«aueten everett ree $148,194,219.74 $105,459,394.69  $42,734,825.05 —....., 40.5 
0 OSs Rg SS ee oe ee CR: SRN ED Teri ante fie: Sense 5,737,895.88 5,148,256.71 CUSCS OS y i ae 11.5 
SUE NAOT oO Sn ic snares Se Siale oto wits grees ns yeee wie amine Gia. 125,863,402.08 94,219,700.36 SAC SU) 7 rr 33.6 
NMI TINNED pos. Cio 5 rarcin city sheep etathacn-s lots a's Wine & wiote oes 12,296,457.31 7,404,479.07 cle: lr 66.1 
NR ec ae et eo ai ks i cmon SL gas ln wiki Sbe op obae SDAP RA BINS Oe TS EOI RE Cb ee 7,982,797.39 6,807,299.60 Pe Wc Ly ey | 17.3 
stereo itty 2c)... ee Oia eons ee een eae weet isa oa ok ert Mehee aee $300,074,772.40 $219,039,130.43 $81,035,641.97 Say wes 37.0 
ee I IO os 552s 8 oa oslo oe Se Ros ee kA Sa eee $180,200,161.79 $134,025,412.65 $46,174,749.14 9 ....., “3A 
TAXES 
ee LC TAREE M ee i ie SRI ERG ger ge Sa a nde 2 ee a $10,006,674.26 $9,600,000.00 $406,674.26 = ....., 42 
Federal income ee IR UNI 5 2 62g. Heke EAS Ash acs, AR ik SE RE $103,000,000.00 $42,526,201.58 $60,473,798.42 142.2 
ROMER RENEE BUM 9s cin ja 10:5: in 0:00:06 oa eS ochiar tis ened belo WB Viwald draw ODE o lela @igiaie sha 2,095,026.49 1,812,031.50 82,994.99 15.6 
Federal unemployment insurance 5,216,242.79 3,878,172.96 1,338,069.83 34,5 
eNO Is oa a end it vs Ser sis sardine AS RRs A a : 5,653,102.61 3,878,145.86 1,774,956.75 45.8 
SRN RRNIEIEAN Te Sheets Sie beet tate ee are Sec win ale en eens eaitvon ame Sew mners ahets 92,098.64 49,591.69 42,506.95 85.7 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
December 31, December 31, 
1943 1942 INCREASE DECREASE 
Investments: 
— Ea MRI 655.5 ie shoes oss Kia boi ON kee wee Be cen hae $1,038,062,158.19 $1,017,326,273.24 $20,735,884.95 
ess? —_—— 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund........... 000. cc cece eee $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, credited to 
SUR TEIMINB eats sole pete ss DES BRIE ee ale et MRA Ee Stink oie 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
<TR gt ac ea SSCP er a $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
Road and equipment property.................0...0.000 0000 c cece eens $1,000,928,830.54 $980, 192,945.59 $20,735,884.95 
TIOMATIONS AND GRANTS TCHBGIE) «coc. ois Sa cnc nc caw cewcceuwsnene $11,601,881.04 (a) $11,517,056.41 $84,824.63 
ere tNnaS WFR IRTINE etc 5 oes hs ic Roe aca dead DAs severe avon ow owls dee eden es $50.00 $50.00 
DEPOSITS WITH TRUSTEES IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY................. $87,099.34 $3,847,435.55 $3,760,336.21 
DESRGCRETAMBOUS PHVGICAL, PROPRRTY ooo 5 os oss ees vee he ok ba ba wleewern be $23,415,009.00 $24,532,578.02 $1,117,569.02 
Investments in affiliated companies: 

SS eae eee ee eS $18,679,175.24 $19,424,941.91 — $745,766.67 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates.........0..00.0 00.00.00... eae 4,244,230.08 6,035,782.38 1,791,552.30 
MIME 56s oo aor 5 otis PTR wei ois Fo ec ee aLe Sp bcdiow 4: © bs Gore Beal salle arora neracsrale Save 11,822,158.87 10,907,817.58 $914,341.29 

Re acd a een eel Sh dag els Wak Moose Caled ts heath ese ae $34,745,564.19 $36,368,541.87 $1,622,977.68 
Investments in other companies: 
Sr aie a co ee eS aan Uo hin sp pS oisdl a ahha Wo to (00: rad Grin, @ HL: Sora bie WBS ISLE $62,835,342.31 $63,380,981.35 $545,639.04 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates.............0.0. 0.0... cee eae 35,296,364.23 41,962,376.46 6,666,012.23 
TS LER Se, SS A. Sa CR aA Oy a re ee. $98,131,706.54 $105,343,357.81 $7,211,651.27 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit)........... $34, 460,580.68 $84,972,896.88 = —§ .eseco (b) $611,815.20 
en MUU EINIEND Soo ts cee oa OPRAH iis oo es $1,111,245,797.89 (a) $1,103,795,456.55 $7,450,341.34 
Current Assets: 
eta Sher een ai og eR ee eae. oles al id ol as lee a oa ity $49,668,817.16 $48,954,293.85 $714,523.31 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS (U. S. Government securities)....... 150,000,000.00 53,071,600.00 96,928,400.00 
rR EN Sr Se NS rau From aid Jaga i ng Ghaid GiGGaUS ib SRO a 1,190,326.88 1,064, 705.68 125,621.20 
MAOASIS AND TIA BRCRIVABUEE nooo. 5 soca oo Sisk ace oeecacciwrn n'a baie ainrnidie' oo viens 691.67 etree gtess'c $390.00 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET... 0.0.0... cc ccc ccecccccccuses 6,231,459.20 2,934,219.19 3,297,240.01 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS................. 9,152,643.18 TUSOSSISO8 sense 2,431,330.51 
DETSCELLANEOUS: ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, 2.5 cccasccco css esc ee secceeecicleves 38,307,142.90 20,600, 386.90 17,706,756.00 
MSIE AS: ASTID SENN oo i655 6 0556 6 ind 0 0 ois 5:6 0:eracos 0" vie gner'e’e OW eld aldiaweidiwra 37,271,076.62 AUOSSAGE.OS = s. ck oip cce 4,662,392.03 
INTERUST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE... 2.0.66 cccc cece cceedcecesvecses 1,385,807.87 949,943.31 435,864.56 af 
ACN MMIIRERTROSMDT Re ret tance oe Cea Ee Rove igh eee an: Months oases 74,247.44 AAVOSRBY 8 eee 67,447.37 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to payment of extra 
TA] C1 eS et RS Sas A eo ART AE 111,359.10 fiiasiao) 8 eee. 92.00 
SSNS SERA Gee hs ae tiered Oe a me irate i Wn eee ee abe 26,110.03 9,902.36 16,207.67 
EIRENE MME, or0 sg oS a OA CRM oi x aes Re esa $293,419,682.05 $181,356,721.21 $112,062,960.84 eS: 
Deferred Assets: 
aE OME TD POMONA MINONOID 50595500 5 os, 5's ig i fais ipa s een oe Sele aa ra eons $88,991.99 $77,651.48 $11,340.51 
ESTIMATED POST-WAR REFUND OF FEDERAL EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES.......... Roe Cs /) i ain RPP se 7,969,203.00 
eRe a NM MUNEED NDING 55'S 5 sn 2h cpn/s. Wears snes Nia aw sia Gino 18 OZ Toiwiesele ow ASiNes Fe 37, 706,538.94 17,198,406.80 20,508,132.14 ro 
aera En NINE 5 5 cE ele Powis bee «acum Sele Ba. ararda Sdaceedeew Wibue $45,764, 733.93 $17,276,058.28 $28,488,675.65 
Unadjusted Debits: 69 
RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE................0000005 $14,689.20 $41,516.89 = = —§ cevece $26,827.0) 
SION DON RTE 620d 5 5-4 -s'o w'p Sib ew Ww Ge SLES s Heo miene hee Ka bitiabe 541,440.32 ieee se (8 i 5 ) hadeteets 31,604 
SPuee SUN UII INI sc airs Unk ck cate te caid oe we eee hens Shines oo 4,973,782.49 OO5t91S0k —  beeece 1,984, 191.4: 
oe eee 
Sis DENS SIE 2. Bn eco Se RS RO ae ete oi $5,529,912.01 S2572:628519  «§«_« pbwacie __$2,042,713.18 
peice 
PURER nro i algo tn aout ea sine Bebe REN ROR iy irae $1,455,960,125.88 (a)$1,310,000,861.23 $145,959, 264.65 i 








—— 


_ (a) Restated to conform with change in Interstate Commerce Commission classification, under which the amounts of donations by individuals or companies ” 
of grants by governmental authorities, towards the cost of road and equipment property acquired, formerly included in “Appropriated Surplus’ and ‘Grants in: ! 
of Construction”’ (a liability account), respectively, are now included in one account, ‘‘Donations and Grants,” as a deduction from investments. 

(b) Principally loss from sale of Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. common stock, charged to this account. 
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ROM OMMM hc. 0 208 od ait aed The A tw aes chp Vlad WS ace. w 0 aanGApe che: anor ebruadiel wreiats $116,056,470.53 


$52,144,143.59 


Operating Results for Year 1943 Compared with Year 1942—Continued 
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26.1 ane 
7 eA EMMEE ERO aes et gtx o Ei PN rece Aa ene CE Oey Mame Mee $126,063,144.79  $61,744,143.59  $64,319,001.20 ——...... 104.2 
298. sid + 25.1 
arts COESCR RANI RECN 55 5 swe hc os ise ace Weld whe Wawa Ce MS Un isl aela've deere $54,137,017.00 $72,281,269.006 —_...... $18, 144,252.06 
Rayipment oP TES SS RTS ta ao 3 11,769,780.36 10,328, 128.04 Teh 14.0 
ae I 05 Sait vropin gc Os bby tQbavsn es nee rert sas seayee eae 1,161,381.50 928,421.19 AMEN.) kam 25.1 
OPTS GU Ee re ar ee ee eee $41,205,855.14  $61,024,719.83 = ...... $19,818,864.69 32.5 
36.0 § Net mi... 
=== Bi per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues......................2005 62.48 62.04 Get, ies bec ees BY 
bor FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
: 2 (Commercial Freight only) 
40,5 jp Tons is vegetal SROMEENE QHERIOON. Co oo. o)e Fics ic v v.COE Rs «6G Ohtbs hb Boeke ithe Sees 53,707,020 45,568,297 PCN 7: ee ee 17.9 
11.5 NIN OMENREE SERIO 6 acre 3) asin aldo Wass Wains Ge ee SOS Ss Sn ee Bele WES was, ws 35,114,333,801 27,185,067,113 7,929,266,688 =  —§ .«seee 29.2 
33.6 Average esreeanaren METER TIPE CORE CHEE OSI 5 oi <5 os 6 ncaa sors ld be biviove a ba oe eee ee 's 653.81 596.58 Ci oS oe Ee 9.6 
66.1 § Average revenue per CaM TIME COMIN oo. c6' 5 oid so yh. s ho nd wets aoe ws veers a « Sige taste 1.018 Tage, eamaes .020 1.9 
17,3 Average revenue per freight-train mile... .............---- 0.00.00. 0 Tec cs aes $9.84 $8.74 $E1@ © census 12.6 
37.0 PASSENGER TRAFFIC P 
Pas _ (Excludes Motor-car Trains) 
345 Revenue passengers carried...... CREO REACH ORE ape naert: ORES Sart aCe 6,837,683 3,941,870 ya A |S es ore 73.5 
: MENG DASHES 1GCES CHITIC® ONG MUG. 5 6.0666 occ oe be eon tee cee ceemecentes §,055,572,955 2,570,621,803 ye TN A 96.7 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles)..............0..0.00000 000 eeeeee 739.37 652.13 | Seer 13.4 
4,2 § Average passengers per MSRM OMETEINE TUNED 6 a 6 6 6. cg ao. Ke. 6 0k po. chow en Qe Omens 268.07 162.09 550 0—i—“(“(i‘éC SRS 65.4 
‘ Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents)... 2... cc eee cee eens 1.711 i seer .065 3.7 
142.2 § Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only..................... $4.59 $2.88 Sia6- - # © akewas 59.4 
15.6 @ Average total revenue per passenger-train mile...............0.0.2 000 cece eees $5.47 $3.70 Sher 0 i (i‘éC en 47.8 
oe * Includes depreciation and amortization charges: 
85.7 MeaINteNANCe Of Way ANG SCEUCCULOR. 666 6. cee scn cence deve eae cee mesbes $4,201,438.68 $364,048.18 $3,837,390.50 
3 LON RCGTES OS Gi COT 571 CAT ORR a RSE ete an Ore ear mene eee 13, 869,226.25 12,087,723.53 1,781,502.72 
General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 
: December 31, December 31, 
REASE 1943 1942 INCREASE DECREASE 
Capital Stock: 
erNRRAATERE MN OM Ge ee ost cs el ba ra eg bao AS ROSE Te Se en $222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 
ae VON REROUINEMRMEMN CS attri Mot os irs. Wie ae wae ea ees Pea ee ee eae 99,591,580.79 99,591.580.79 
Sea peen Oe a MIO 3s 5 0 2d 0 ea See ee i ote eee $321,894,080,79 $321,894,080.79 
del eet MA MMM RR erence cg era cto 22 cola Nia separa oleae ae ale erg) adie oop te eat 368,713,027:66 (a) 372,653,858.42  — «sees $3,940,830.76 
MCI T Batya, ore ig An So. ar iron Rai Meche ee ak ree toed ene $690,607,108.45 (a) $694,547,939.21 =  — ..see- $3,940,830.76 
Due to Affiliated Companies........... 6... ec eee $7,256,427,72 SG-527:900.235- —§ eavsea $1,266,375.51 
Current Liabilities: : 
ape AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE... ...... 0.005060 cccccccccccncees $21,172,642.15 $16,687,467.95 $4,485,174.20 
MEISCHELANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAVABER. .0.6 0.0050 cc cece esc cecvucsecencevce 1,357,291.37 1,344,021.79 13,269.58 
0,336.21 INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
abo, Coupons matured, but not presented. ... oi... ,0cccsccesecn sce c cet eecnes 1,198,563.76 879,179.26 319,384.50 
7,569.02 Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo............... 4,056,795.70 4,072,620.20 j= —§ ceececes $15,824.50 
sbilaick DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
SU Niiid est MER RRELE UTNE PTE LOR 06.5 0c fhe! 'ai sials/<ie's wtieiaciale oSivedinns o> ieeeles 256,918.58 233,867.14 23,051.44 
15,766.67 Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable to stock- 
11'552.30 holders onrecona pearch 2, 1914 unpaid... 2... eee cee ence ee 120,187.05 167 —OC hw www 92.00 
We Dividend on common stock payable third proximo........................ 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
Fe UNMATORED INCHMEGE ACCRUBD. 0). ci ccc ce ccc ied eves benevetcvteene 678,689.99 Gesseee ~~ E_ aeaace 7,867.92 
2,977.68 MINMATOMBD MENTS ACCRUED... 5. ccc occ ccc ccc ce unccenencucccetucvius 223,594.18 yi 4S ( Seo 5,202.92 
sede hes Pe AE AIR ME) UMMM NW cs pics cigs 56. R snag WSs Ee Res Ore bee wkd ie wd ee Sa wR 126,622,054.84 §1,043,131.35 75,578,923.49 
CHER CURRENT EFABILEBIES.... o.oo ecg ccc cee cctetnancvaecbucdese 11,721,771.57 1,326,009.23 10,395,762.34 
pee MTR 5 ae eco ecckc ans eset enews $170,742,874.19 $79,956,295.98 $90,786,578,21 
11,651.27 Deferred Liabilities: 
teense OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES... . 2.0 cece cewocs $10,617,435.15 (a) $8,803,632.46 $1,813,802.69 
11,816.80 Unadjusted Credits: 
ae PREMIUM ON FUNDED DEBT..... re eT RL ey Lo nA Nr erie ae ee $68,358.34 CK (rere $16,034.68 
so MESERVE FOR PINE INSURANCE... .- 2... ci seen cc cckeeobitevemscc¥avbecs 12,038,375.50 11,230,055.07 $808,320.43 
<r BGHRVE HOM-UMERECEATION 6 oo. 5.5 66.4 056.6. cs10'6.0.0:6 cb oo tk ore cobenessivncucss 154,248,449.16 143,142,923.85 11,105,525.31 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS.............. 10,064,407.87 4,196,461.28 5,867,946.59 
OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
WATT Tk ie li ere ee titra ara ae a Pianeia  n Bee 1,854,700.72 SEAGIG tiéi«(‘“‘(‘“( i 87,271.35 
$390.00 aN TEESE 8 Foo ola wit eA Ghetto EN vn TE ae 24,425,546.03 11,062,241.52 13,363,304.51 
31,330.51 PRO bel W eiten pth CCUG 6. a6 didi we ee bho ke ek cee Be one e den eKeue pisos $202,699,837.62 $171,658,046.81 $31,041,790.81 
62,392.03 PRC BE cMRINOEGO socio r st s o e R os ee ls as won $1,081,923,683.13 (b) $963,488,717.69 $118,434,965.44 
» B Surplus: 
447.37 P 
67 MREEINE SURBE UN ST olga oo leet ee ee ie eas $860.00 (a) $860.00 
92.00 | EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 
MACILIONS AN DECLEEMIEHES. 2... soc oc. c.scibcece co ns.cveeelsaversswesess $28,522,352.23 (b) $28,522,352.23 
SS Funded debt retired through income and surplus.......................-. 2,303,568.66 1,903,078.66 $400,490.00 
Sinking ETRE NNR RMR ost Sat erat tae Met cd ehG eer he 50.00 50.00 
————— Estimated post-war refund of federal excess-profits taxes...............-.. eae ti“ SH ws 7,969,203.00 
Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government shipments........... 10,000,000.00 j= — ..aees 10,000,000.00 
Total Earned Surplus—Appropriated.............. 0.00 ccc cece ee eeuee $48,795,173.89 (b) $30,425,480.89 $18,369,693.00 
a Earned Surplus—Unappropriated..... 2.000... 0 2. ce ee ee $285,670,239.12 (a) $276,515,632.91 $9,154,606.21 
—————— Total Earned PUMA ea NT te Tae ie eR en tary ot sh eeu Mena i Ste ong AG $334,465,413.01 (a) $306,941,113.80 $27,524,299.21 
26,827. GC AU SIT UBER cat 00's 9 ete Oe OUR a Se ee $334,466,273.01 (b) $306,941,973.80 $27,524,299.21 
31,694. - i 
34.191.45 As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securities of the 
—— fia Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and Grand 
42,713.18 ser Railway Company owned by other System companies are not included. 
=== € difference between the par and face value of such securities as carried on the 
di 8 of the issuing companies (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and 
a iscount charged to Earned Surplus but added back in consolidating the accounts) 
an the amounts at which the securities are carried on the books of the owning 
anies rer companies is set up here to balance........... ada eb castle Blais aie ec ditta cierardere sia aa $39,570,169.74 $39,570,169.74 
nts in Al 
hei in lc casa uae can ak ueeena can i tee $1,455,960,125.88 (b)$1,310,000,861.23 $145,959, 264.65 
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tedit Balance,” is now segregated between ‘Earned Surplus—Unappropriated” and ‘“‘Paid-in Surplus.” 








(b) Restated. 
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inch (a) Restated to conform with changes in Interstate Commerce Commission classification, under which (1) liability under equipment purchase contracts, formerly 
uded in “Other Deferred Liabilities,” is now included in long-term debt, and (2) Unappropriated surplus, formerly stated in one amount as Profit and Loss— 
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cigarettes and tobacco, eat more sandwiches, 
candy, ice cream and ‘hot dogs’ and con- 
sume more soft drinks.” Union News, the 
history points out, has become “pre-eminent 
by catering to these national habits and 
desires with the speed and efficiency so 
appreciated by the average American.” 


Parent Must Join Subsidiary’s 
Control Application 


The finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that non-carrier parent cor- 
porations controlling motor carriers must 
become parties to applications in which the 
carrier subsidiaries seek commission ap- 
proval for acquisition of the property: and 
rights of other carriers has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a majority opinion by Chief Justice 
Stone. 

Just as the commission in the case in- 
volved reversed the finding of its Division 
4, the Supreme Court reversed the decision 
of the district court, in which*the affected 
motor carriers successfully sought to have 
the commission’s order set aside. Justice 
Roberts, however, noted his agreement with 
the finding of the lower court. 

The case, referred to as U.S. vs. Mar- 
shall Transport Co., developed from an ap- 
plication of Refiners Transport Terminal 
Corporation, controlled by stock ownership 
by Union Tank Car Co., a non-carrier, for 
authority to acquire Marshall. The findings 
of the commission were reported in Rail- 
way Age of August 21, 1943, page 322, and 
those of Division 4 were noted in the issue 
of April 17, 1943, page 804. As there 
pointed out, the commission denied the ap- 
plication, asserting that it lacked authority 
to approve it unless Union Tank Car Co. 
joined in the application, and so became 
subject to the commission’s jurisdiction, 
which it declined to do. 


Two Issues Presented—The issues in 
the case, as summed up by the Chief Jus- 
tice, were (1) whether acquisition of con- 
trol of one carrier by another carrier which 
in turn is controlled by a non-carrier in- 
volves control of the first named carrier by 
the non-carrier, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5(2)(a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and (2), if it does involve such con- 
trol, whether the commission was right in 
declining to act on the application for con- 
trol by the subsidiary in the absence of 
application for such authority by the con- 
trolling non-carrier. 

The point on which the Supreme Court 
differed from the lower court was, essen- 
tially, whether, within the meaning of the 
statute, Union was attempting through an 
intermediary, to acquire control of Mar- 
shall, and thereby necessarily had to be a 
party to the application before the commis- 
sion could approve it. The district court’s 
view was that the commission’s authority 
to approve the purchase of Marshall by Re- 
finers was not restricted or superseded by 
the other provisions of the statute, relating 
to control of carriers by non-carriers, which 
it interpreted as “permissive”, giving the 
commission authority to act with respect to 
one without regard to the limitations set 
forth in the other. 

“The question,” the Chief Justice said, 
however, “is not whether the non-carrier 
control provision limits or supersedes the 
purchase provision but whether, as the com- 
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mission thought, both apply, and if so the 
extent to which they restrict the commis- 
sion’s authority to approve the acquisition 
of control by a non-carrier which has not 
filed an application.” 


I. C. C. Found Properly—He took the 
position that both provisions did apply, cit- 
ing the so-called Rochester Telephone deci- 
sion for the significance of the term “con- 
trol” under such circumstances, and dis- 
missed the contention of the carriers that 
the term “control” should be applied liter- 
ally and narrowly. “As the-motor carrier 
business is now organized,” he said, “pur- 
chase of the assets and franchises of carriers 
would be the usual and in many cases the 
only feasible method of acquiring control of 
them.” 

Finding the commission’s decision proper 
on this question, the court went on to find 
that, since the application before the com- 
mission “involved the acquisition of non- 
carrier control of Marshall by Union, 
Union was a person seeking authority for 
such control and as such was required by 
section 5(2) (b) to make application to the 
commission. To approve the transaction... 
without the application of the non-carrier 
would be to authorize Union’s non-carrier 
control of Marshall without subjecting the 
former to the commission’s jurisdiction as 
required by section 5(3).” 


Annual Meeting of Wood- 
Preservers’ Association 


Approximately 150 railway and other men 
interested in the treatment and use of 
wood were present at the fortieth annual 
meeting of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on April 26. Although the meeting was 
confined to one day, with morning and 
afternoon sessions, the program was en- 
larged as compared to last year, to include 
a number of addresses and technical papers 
in addition to the committee reports. The 
meeting was presided over by R. H. Colley, 
engineer, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year were as follows: President, 
Walter P. ?tArnold, technicpl director, 
Wood Preserving division, Keppers Com- 
pany, Orrville, Ohio; first vice-president, 
S. D. Hicks, vice-president, Southern Wood 
Preserving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; second 
vice-president, J. H. Bremicker, Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, Horace 
L. Dawson re-elected); members of the 
executive committee; H. A. Haenseler, en- 
gineering department, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., New York, and L. W. Kistler, 
superintendent of treating plants, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo. 


O. D. T. Continues Drive to Cut 
Convention Travel 


The Office of Defense Transportation, in 
a statement issued April 24, has further 
commended those large and small organiza- 
tions that have cooperated with its campaign 
to eliminate non-essential travel during war- 
time by canceling or limiting conventions. 
Among the organizations with a large mem- 
bership which either have cancelled their 
conventions or drastically restricted their 
attendance, the statement mentioned the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Rotary International, Kiwanis International, 
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Optimist International, National Metal 
Trades, and Order of Rainbow for Girls, 
“Cancellation of a convention by a small 
organization is just as praiseworthy ag js 
similar action by a large organization,” the 
O.D.T. pointed out. Each convention- 
bound traveler occupies space that would 
otherwise be available for military and 
other essential travel. Because of the large 
numbers who normally attend these meet- 
ings, the curtailment of conventions by ma- 
jor organizations is particularly helpful in 
preventing traffic overloads. The months 
ahead will be critical for transportation in 
this country. Organizations and associa- 
tions are in position to relieve the situation 
materially by foregoing annual conventions 
not absolutely essential to the war program, 
trade shows, and similar meetings for the 
duration.” * 





Ca 


Perfect Shipping Meetings 


Attendance at perfect shipping meetings, §/N 
held by shippers and railroads during April, 
in connection with the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, set a new rec- 
ord this year with increased interest being 
especially noticeable at smaller points. At 
meetings at Moline, Ill., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., for example, 200 representatives of 
shippers and railroads attended while at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Decatur, IIl., the attend- 
ance was 150 and 100 respectively. Because 
of the desire to aid the war effort by trans- 
porting shipments safely, interest in the 
campaign this year has been keen. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a 
perfect shipping meeting on April 20 which 
was well attended by a representative group 
of transportation men, shippers and receiv- 
ers and at which Joe Marshall, special rep- 
resentative of the Freight Claim division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
spoke on the prevention of loss and damage. 

On April 19, the Duluth-Superior Trans- 
portation Club held a dinner-meeting which 
likewise had a large attendance and J. A. 
Leary, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was the 
speaker. 


Freight Loss and Damage 
Increases 26.1 Per Cent 


Freight loss and damage on the railroads 
in the United States and Canada increased 
26.1 per cent in 1943 as compared with 
1942, or to $42,050,364, according to the 
Freight Claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads. The report covers 
128 carriers representing 95 per cent of the 
railway mileage in the United States and 
95 per cent of the Canadian mileage. In 
1942 the total was. $33,336,656. Again ™ 
1943, as in 1942, unlocated and concealed 
damage accounted for the majority of claim 
payments, the percentages of the total being 
57.7 and 12.5 respectively, in 1943. Unlo- 
cated loss amounted to 10.7 per cent of the 
total, while theft amounted to 1.3 per cent. 

Claims paid on fresh fruits, melons and 
vegetables amounted to 18 per cent of the 
total, while those on all other products 0! 
agriculture amounted to 2.2 per cent. Thos 
on livestock were 6 per cent of the total 
Claim payments on furniture were 8.1 pet 
cent of the total; those on ale, wine, bee! 
alcoholic liquors and mineral water we" 
5 per cent; those on canned food products. 
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3.4 per cent; and those on dry goods, cloth- 
ing and textiles, 3.2 per cent. 

During 1943, a total of 3,565,908 claims 
were received; 304,519 were carried over 
from the previous year; and 74,994 were 
reopened. Of the 3,945,421 claims, 3,065,664 
were paid, 444,247 were declined and with- 
drawn and 435,510 were unsettled. Of the 
claims paid, declined and withdrawn, 77.3 
per cent were settled within 30 days, 14.5 
per cent, between 30 and 90 days and 8.2 
per cent after 90 days. A total of $6,659,949 
of claims were held in suspense. The claims 
paid averaged $13.71. 


Government Wins 
Land-Grant Case 
(Continued from page 823) 


routes .. . being brought down to the level 
of that over the route producing the lowest 
net rate on account of land-grant deduc- 
tion.” The advantage to the government of 
such an arrangement lay in the greater 
choice of routes open to it at the same low 
rate. 


Excessive Distance 700 Miles—For 
the shipments in question in this case, the 
Southern’s route in general was the short- 
est, but alternate routes including varying 
proportions of land-grant mileage could 
have been used, as the rates shown in the 
published tariffs were generally the same 
for each route between the specified origins 
and destinations regardless of the actual 
mileage. The road calculated its charges 
so as to allow the deductions to which the 
government would have been entitled, under 
the equalization agreement, if the shipments 
actually had moved over one of the available 
alternative land-grant routes, but the gov- 
ernment claimed greater deductions, and 
showed that it could have used a longer and 
more circuitous route that contained more 
land-grant mileage than that selected by the 
road, and so have accumulated a greater de- 
duction from the commercial rate than the 
road allowed. 

The court noted that, in the case of some 
shipments, the routes on which the govern- 
ment based its computations were from 137 
to almost 700 miles longer than the ones 
actually used. An example of the applica- 
tion of this procedure that has been cited 
by the road, though not specifically re- 
ferred to in the court decision, dealt with 
a shipment from Sheffield, Ala., to Corinth, 
Miss., 54.3 miles by the direct, non-land- 
grant route of the Southern. The route se- 
lected by the government was 484.8 miles— 
from Sheffield via Birmingham to Meridian, 
Miss., on lines of the Southern and its sub- 
sidiaries, continuing by the then Mobile & 
Ohio to Corinth—and included about 327 
miles of land-grant mileage, or about two- 
thirds of the total distance. 


Long Route Not Practicable — The 
court found that the circuitous routes chosen 
by the government could have been used 
for the movement of the shipments involved, 
as they were open under the published tar- 
iffs, and held that the equalization agree- 
ment was properly interpreted in calculat- 
ing the rates on such a basis, since it speci- 
fied the “lowest net rates lawfully avail- 
able.” Thus it dismissed the contention of 
the carrier that it would have been improvi- 
dent and unreasonable to ship livestock on 
such circuitous routes and that therefore 
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they would not in fact have been used by 
the government, as well as another argu- 
ment advanced by the road, namely, that the 
purpose of the equalization agreement was 
not so much to secure traffic which it was 
possible to route over the cheapest available 
route, as to secure traffic that otherwise 
would actually be likely to move over com- 
peting routes including land-grant mileage. 

“We cannot assume,” said Justice Doug- 
las, that the government intended to sur- 
render any of the valuable privileges ob- 
tained through the agreement “by granting 
the equalizing carriers more favorable rates 
than those to which it was lawfully entitled 
on the land-grant routes, unless the purpose 
to do so was plainly expressed. . . . The 
land-grant route was chosen merely for 
the purpose of computing the rate. The 
fact that in a given case the shipment prob- 
ably would not have moved over the land- 
grant route is immaterial. The United 
States was bargaining for low rates for the 
shipment of its property. It did not differ- 
entiate between the types of property 
shipped. It did not in terms state that land- 
grant routes, though actually available, 
would not be used in computing the rate 
unless they would in fact have been con- 
venient or practicable to use for the particu- 
lar shipment.” 

The court went on to point out that “when 
the United States desired to give equalizing 
carriers more favorable rates than the low- 
est rates to which it was lawfully entitled 
on land-grant routes, it chose apt words to 
express its purpose.” It referred to a 1917 
passenger land-grant equalization agreement 
as an example, pointing out that in that in- 
stance the fare was computed on the basis 
of deductions on account of “land-grant dis- 
tance via a usually traveled route for mili- 
tary traffic,” which language, it added, 
“sives added significance to the omission 
of any such qualification” in the agreement 
involved in the case before the court. 


M. & St. L. to Retire All 
Bonded Debt 


“Only ten days from now, the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis, we believe, will be the 
only railroad in its class—the only Class 
I carrier—which will not have any mort- 
gage on its property,” L. C. Sprague, 
president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
stated in an address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Des Moines, Iowa, on April 
21. “On May 1, we will retire our only 
bond issue, amounting to slightly more 
than two million dollars. This will leave 
the M. & St. L. in strong financial posi- 
tion, ready to cope with any emergency 
and to maintain first class service, even 
in a possible period of curtailed business 
activity.” 

Elaborating on the part of the railways 
in the war, Mr. Sprague praised them for 
carrying out a tremendous expansion of 
facilities to furnish the necessary service. 
“The M. & St. L.,” he continued, “has 
spent many millions of dollars in the last 
nine years in a continuous program of 
improvement- of facilities and equipment. 
We have acquired a fleet of new Diesel 
switch engines. We have just placed in 
service a new Diesel freight road loco- 
motive and will have two more in opera- 
tion this summer. Five hundred 40-foot 
steel double-sheathed box cars are now 
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being built for us by one of the largest 
car manufacturing companies. Delivery 
of these will begin this fall, in time to 
help move the 1944 grain crop. For years, 
we have been rebuilding cars in our Iowa 
shops. Our program includes further im- 
provement of all properties, notably more 
new cars and engines and continued better- 
ment of roadbed and track.” 


February Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 15 made public the preliminary sum- 
mary of steam railway accidents for the 
month of February prepared by its Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 


Month 2 months 
o ended with 
February February 
Item 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Number of train ac- 
teense oni ai: 1,344 1,437 2,748 2,917 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
GS ee 92 90 198 =. 201 
POGUTEM ovis vce 78 103 148 192 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
cidents* 
Killed 
Injured 
(b) In train-serv- 
vice accidents 
1 ae 
Injured 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
oS ee sae ae 3 1 
re 96 96 193 =. 209 
Employees on duty: 
io 100 80 190 —:187 
Injured 3,676 3,452 7,531 7,302 
All other nontres- 
passers:** 
LOS eee 185 147 389 = 360 
Injured 619 588 1,392 1,280 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
Killed 
Injured 


2 7 
202 241 ~=—.257 


5 4 9 8 
206 206 §=89408 = 417 


eeeeeee 


796 = 759 


382 323 9 
9,913 9,657 


4,729 4,647 


ed 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” hap- 
pen chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
of persons, including both trespassers and not- 


trespassers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
2 re 160 135 352 3 
HUE? i0s.0.6% 367 345 879 774 


Side Collision at Pompano, Fla. 


A recommendation that the road install 
electric switch-locking at hand-operated 
main track switches in automatic block sig- 
nal territory was included in a report by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on at 
accident on the double track main line of 
the Florida East Coast which occurred near 
Pompano, Fla., at 9:06 p. m. on March 5. 
The accident was a side collision in which 
First No. 176, the “Havana Special,” north- 
bound, was struck by a locomotive engaged 
in switching operations which fouled the 
northbound main track when a crossover 
switch was opened in front of it as it was 
moving north on the adjoining southbound 
main track. 

The crossover at which the collision took 


place (trailing points in normal direction 00 \ 


either track) was some 1900 ft. north 
the station of Pompano, which is 32 miles 
north of Miami. Train operations in this 
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U. S. Pat. Off. 


the New Type E” Booster 


Recognizing the trend in locomotive 
design toward higher boiler pressures, 
and noting the many new factors in 
current steam locomotive operation, 
the new Type ‘‘E’’ Booster has been 
developed expressly to meet today's 
conditions. Its short cut-off takes full 
advantage of the expansive proper- 
ties of the steam and effects marked 
economies in steam consumption. A 


nada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


SUPPLY 


special starting feature enables the 
new Type “E"’ Booster to develop full 
initial starting effort, and a new air 
control assures efficient Booster op- 
eration, and engagement at higher 
speed. 

In every element, the new Type “E”’ 
Booster has been designed to conform 
directly to the new conditions under 
which it is to serve. 


e CHICAGO 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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Expressly designed for today’s 
Conditions 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 
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territory were by timetable, train orders, and 
automatic block signal indication. The near- 
est signal to the crossover on the northbound 
track was about 3,000 ft. to the south. The 
tracks ‘were tangent for more than 2 miles 
south of the point of the accident and the 
weather was clear. 

[he switch stand for the switch of the 
crossover on the southbound track was of 
the low-stand, hand-throw type, and was 
not provided with light or target. 

No. 176, which consisted of a locomotive 
and 15 passenger train cars, had stopped at 
the station at Pompano, which was north of 
the automatic signal nearest the crossover, 
and was proceeding northward on the north- 
bound track at a speed of about 20 m.p.h. 
when the sixth car, a steel coach, was 
struck by the engine moving northward 
from the southbound track through the 
crossover at a speed of about 5 m.p.h. The 
two steel coaches which were the seventh 
and eighth cars of the passenger train were 
derailed and badly damaged, and 27 pas- 
sengers were injured. 

The investigation under the supervision 
of Chairman Patterson disclosed that the 
front brakeman of the freight which was 
engaged in switching operations at Pom- 
pano misunderstood the conductor’s instruc- 
tions and threw the switch of the crossover 
from the southbound track ahead of the 
engine as it was moving north on this track. 
This brakeman expected the engine to stop 
clear of the crossover switch and he pro- 
ceeded toward the crossover switch on the 
northbound line to open it when No. 176 
had passed. The engineman of the freight 
engine, having been told by the conductor 
that they would engage in switching move- 
ments on the southbound track, was looking 
southward toward the conductor for sig- 
nals, and did not become aware until his 
engine entered the crossover that the cross- 
over switch had been lined for movement 
across to the northbound track. 

Pointing out that, though the rules re- 
quired that switches of a crossover be locked 
during the passage of a train on either main 
track, neither switch was locked at any time 
during the switching operations, and that it 
had not been the practice to lock switches 
in such circumstances, the report went on to 
recommend the installation of electric 
switch-locking. 


Collision in Automatic Train 
Stop Territory 


Failures of employees to follow the rules 
and lack of complete fouling protection in 
the installation of an automatic train-stop 
and block signal system contributed to an 
accident on the four-track main line of the 
New York Central near Ashtabula, Ohio, 
on February 12, according to an Interstate 
Commerce Commission report of an investi- 
gation conducted under the supervision of 
Chairman Patterson. 

The accident, which took place about 2 :32 
a.m., was a side collision in which an east- 
bound New York Central passenger train, 
made up of a locomotive and 13 passenger 
train cars, while moving at about 70 m.p.h., 
struck a Pennsylvania freight locomotive 
which was standing on a crossover in such 
a position that its front end fouled the 
track on which the passenger train was 
moving. Both the standing locomotive and 
the entire passenger train were derailed and 
considerably damaged. The train stopped 
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upright and in line with the main tracks. 
The accident resulted in the death of one 
employee and the injury of one passenger 
and four employees. 


A Complete Crossover Movement— 
The eastbound tracks at this location are 
Nos. 2 (the inner track) and 4 (the outer 
one). The passenger train was proceeding 
on track No. 2 and the crossover where the 
P.R.R. locomotive stood connected these 
two tracks. This locomotive, headed west, 
was making a complete crossover move- 
ment from the outer westbound track to the 
outer eastbound track. It had previously 
backed through two other crossovers (from 
the outer westward track, No. 3, to the inner 
westward track, No. 1, and from track No. 
1 to track No. 2). It was attempting to 
complete the movement from track No. 2 
to track No. 4, and was occupying the in- 
tervening crossover (which had facing 
points for eastward trains on track No. 2) 
when the collision occurred. 

While the signal and train stop circuits 
were so arranged that restrictive indications 
would be displayed and the automatic stop 
actuated on the main tracks involved when 
either switch was lined for movement 
‘through the crossover, such protection was 
not afforded in this instance because the 
lock of the switch from the crossover to 
the eastbound passenger main track was 
frozen, preventing its being opened, while 
the switch leading from track No. 2 into 
the crossover had been closed after the lo- 
comotive had passed through it. 

Flag Protection Required—Rules ap- 
plicable in the territory involved provided 
that authority for such a crossover move- 
ment must be secured from the dispatcher 
and that flag protection be furnished the 
locomotive during such a movement. The 
report pointed out that flag protection was 
not furnished, although the dispatcher’s au- 
thority had been secured. The rules alsc 
provided, the report added, that both 
switches of the crossover be opened before 
the engine entered the crossover, and that 
they both be kept open until the movement 
through the crossover was completed. 
Neither of these requirements was ob- 
served, with the result that the automatic 
protective devices were not actuated. In 
addition, the report went on to say, I. C. C. 
rules and instructions for the installation 
and maintenance of automatic block signal 
and train stop devices contemplate that com- 
plete fouling protection will be given where 
any part of the fouling section of a cross- 
over is occupied, but the installation here 
involved was so arranged that the locomo- 
tive could and did come to a stop on the 
crossover at a point where it physically 
fouled both main tracks but actuated the 
protective devices on one track only, and 
that not the one on which the passenger 
train was moving in this case. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 22 totaled 839,954 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 27. This was an increase 
of 39,989 cars or 5 per cent above the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 45,791 cars or 
5.8 per cent above the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 21,403 cars or 
2.5 per cent below the comparable 1942 
week, 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
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ended April 15 totaled 799,965 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 15 

















District 1944 1943 1942 
PaO sees <> 151,599 158,355 171,581 
Allegheny ..... 177,520 174,547 185,762 
Pocahontas .... 52,782 56,822 56,996 
Southern ...... 122,722 122,974 131,534 
Northwestern .._ 107,451 83,890 119,918 
Central Western 115,671 111,700 ~—-115,923 
Southwestern .. 72,220 72,620 64,79] 
Total Western 

Districts .... 295,342 268,210 300,632 
Total All Roads 799,965 780,908 846,505 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 36,978 42,589 36,175 
Live stock .... 14,827 15,154 12,801 
eee saae 164,647 170,024 ~—- 166.742 
MODE 6.015:0.5,50 80.9 14,506 14,932 13,919 
Forest products. 43,317 41,401 49,697 
A Rare ee 47,420 21,629 58,253 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 104,850 98,285 129,486 
Miscellaneous . 373,420 376,894 379,432 
Apr 256 0a'y 330 799,965 780,908 846,505 
Fo ae Se 789,324 789,019 814,096 
YY eats OR eae 787,525 772,102 829,038 
March 25 ..... 778,925 787,340 808,286 
March 18 ..... 786,442 768,134 796,654 
Cumulative Total, 

16. Weeks .. 12,467,938 12,003,010 12,645,841 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 15 totaled 68,016 as compared 
with 63,008 for the previous week and 67,- 
047 for the corrésponding period last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
eer. 15, 1988 Sicee 68,016 37,714 
Dot. 8, TIRE severe 63,008 41,320 
Ds ae RS i rae 68,995 43,184 
Aor: 97, 1948. vccccs 67,047 41,543 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Age, 15,1944 ..vcee 1,016,187 599,745 
Bice Ag, VAS (sc cewns 166 584,058 
Apr, 28; A942 osccss 932,255 484,255 


Says Accident Followed Failure 
to Enforce Rules 


A rear end collision on March 2, in- 
volving two Chesapeake & Ohio freight 
trains operating under a joint trackage 
arrangement over the double track main 
line of the Southern from Orange, Va., to 
Alexandria, was “caused by failure to en- 
force and to obey operating rules,” accord- 
ing to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission following an investiga- 
tion under the supervision of Chairman 
Patterson. 

Five employees were killed in the acct- 
dent, which occurred about 11:05 a.m. near 
Sideburn, 13 miles south of Alexandria, on 
a 0.42 per cent descending grade. The 
weather was clear, but visibility in the 
vicinity was “materially restricted” by 
buildings and vegetation adjacent to the 
track. The leading train, extra 2957 North, 
which was made up of a locomotive, 3! 
cars, and caboose, had stopped at an auto- 
matic block signal indicating stop and 
proceed, and was getting into forward 
motion, having attained’ a speed of about 
4 mp.h., when it was struck by extra 
2952 North, which was moving at a speed 
estimated at 20 m.p.h. The following trait 
consisted of a locomotive, 30 cars, and 
caboose. 

Trains were operated by timetable, train 
orders, and automatic block signals in the 
territory involved. The two signals south 
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of that near which the collision occurred 
each had indicated proceed at restricted 
speed for both trains involved, which were 
tonnage freight trains not required to stop 
at so-called grade signals of this type. ‘“Re- 
stricted speed” was defined in the rules as 
“proceed prepared to stop short of train, 
obstruction, or switch not properly lined 
and look out for broken rail.” The rules 
also provided that flag protection should be 
provided when a train stops under circum- 
stances in which it may be overtaken by 
another train, such protection to include 
the use of torpedoes or lighted fusees when 
the view is obscured. 

The report pointed out that, since the em- 
ployees immediately concerned were killed 
in the accident, there was “no direct evi- 
dence” as to why “flag protection was not 
provided for the preceding train,” nor why 
the following train “was not operated in 
accordance with signal indications.” It 
went on to say, however, that “in the terri- 
tory in question it was common practice 
to operate trains at excessive speeds under 
proceed-at-restricted-speed indications, and 
also common practice not to provide flag 
proection for trains either moving or stopped 
under circumstances in which they might be 
overtaken by another train,” and continued 
with the comment that “the failure of em- 
ployees to obey the rules is a result of a 
lack of proper supervision, for which oper- 
ating officers are responsible.” 


Superintendent’s Association 
Annual Meeting 


The American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents will hold its forty-ninth 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on May 9-11. The officers of the 
association have developed a strong pro- 
gram for this meeting, keyed to meeting 
the critical wartime problems of operating 
officers. The program follows: 


Tuespay, May 9 
Morning Session—10:00 a.m. 

_ Opening Address, ‘‘The Superintendent’s Part 
in the Railroads’ War Program,’ by Fred G. 
Gurley, vice-president, A. T. & S. F. 
_Address by the President—Elmer J. Stubbs 
vice-president, American Association of Railroad 
ee (superintendent of transportation, 
erie 

Report of Committee No. 5; “The Supervision 
of Employee Contacts with the Public’”—K. A. 
Borntrager, chairman, (superintendent, New York 
Central, Albany, N. Y.) 

dress, “The Superintendent’s 

Public Relations,” by Col. 
sistant to president, A. A. 


Interest in 
* S. Henry, as- 


Afternoon Session—2:00 p.m. 

Report of Committee No. 3; The Prevention 
of Train Accidents—C. P. Blair, chairman, 
(superintendent, N. & W., Portsmouth, Ohio) 

_ Forum on Accident Prevention in the Operat- 
ing Department—P, M. Shoemaker, director, (gen- 
eral superintendent, D. L. & W.) 

_ Report of Committee on Explosives; W. L. 
Fox, acting chairman, (general superintendent, 
Belt Ry. of Chicago) 

Address, ‘“‘Recent Developments in the Trans- 
portation of Explosives,’ by E. J. League, in- 
spector, Bureau of Explosives, A. A. R. 


Evening Session—7 :45 p.m. 

_ Address, “The Transportation Corps in Ac- 
tion,” by Major Stephen R. Trusdell, executive, 
709th Railway Grand Division, Camp Millard, 
Bucyrus, Ohio gaat 4 assistant to chief operat- 
ing officer, C. & N. . and recently adjutant, 
Military Railway Service No. 1—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Carl R. Gray’s Unit) 


WeEpneEspay, May 10 

Morning Session—9 :30 a.m. 

Report of Committee No. 1; Current Develop- 

ments in Recruiting and Training Employees— 
re - Barrett, chairman, (Chief of Personnel, 
Address, ““Manpower—What the Railways Face 


. 
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in Operating Personnel,” by Fred M. Wilson, 
assistant chairman, Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives 

Address, “‘Reducing Labor Turnover,” by J. 
5 os da assistant general manager, C. M. St. 

"Address, “Training Schools for New Em- 
ployees,” by Wayne Johnson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, I. C. 

Annual Luncheon—12:15 p.m. 


Address, “Transportation Problems of Today,” 
by a J. Monroe Johnson, director, 


Afternoon Session—2:15 p.m. 

Address, “Results to Be Gained from a Train- 
ing Program for Employees,’ by H. A. McAl- 
lister, assistant to president, Erie | : 

Address, “Communication Facilities as an Aid 
in Transportation Operations,’ by T. P. Brewster, 
superintendent telegraph, A. T. S. F. : 

Report of Freight Claim Prevention Meeting 

Address, ‘“‘The Superintendent’s Relation to 
Current Problems in Freight Claim Prevention,” 
by Albert A. Green, special representative, 
Freight Claim Division, A. x. 

Evening Session—7 :45 p.m. 

Address, “Visual Instructions in Train Rules,” 
by C. J. Milliken, superintendent, P. M., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

TuHurspay, May 11 
Morning Session—9 :30 a.m. 


Report of Committee No. 6; Lessons to Be 
Learned from Today’s Operating Expedients for 
Post-War Use—T. M. Spence, chairman, (gen- 
eral manager, S. P. Texas Lines) 

Report of Committee No. 4; The Superintend- 
ents’ Responsibility for Car Utilization and Sup- 
ply—O. C. Lott, chairman, (superintendent trans- 
portation, B. & O.) A ; 

Address, ‘‘Freight Car Utilization in a Period 
of Scarcity,” by Warren C. Kendall, chairman, 
Car Service Division, A. A. R. 

Address, ‘‘What the Shippers Expect from 
Transportation Officers,” by A. Schweitert, 
chairman, Vigilance Committee on Car Efficiency, 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, and _ traffic 
director, Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Afternoon Session—2:00 p.m. 


Address on Fuel Conservation in the Light of 
1944 Conditions L 
Report of Committee No. 2; Statistics for Di- 
vision Operating Officers—F. B. Whitman, chair- 
man, (superintendent, C. B. & Q., McCook, Nebr.) 


3-Day Freight Meeting 


Ways and means of insuring the safe 
transportation of freight were considered 
at the 53rd annual meeting of the Freight 
Claim division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 25-27. More than 500 representa- 
tives of the railroads attended the three-day 
meeting. 


Shippers Can’t Make 


Money on Hired Cars 
(Continued from page 823) 
May 31, 1935, and the expiration of the 
contract, December 31, 1936. 

In supporting its claim to the excess 
mileage allowances, the Oil Works as- 
serted that it incurred or assumed an aver- 
age expense of $27.66 per car used for 
“special. cleaning and preparation.” The 
commission concluded that such cleaning 
and preparation “was not a common carrier 
obligation of the railway carriers, and con- 
sequently the owner of the goods shipped 
may not be paid an allowance therefor or 
recompensed by the railroad carriers.” 

“The record,” the report goes on, “indi- 
cates that there is a substantial difference 
in the situation respecting the furniShing 
of cars to the railways by private car com- 
panies and shipper-owners, and by shipper- 
lessees. . . . With respect to the latter class, 
the principal cost is the rental paid by the 
shipper-lessees to the car owners, which 
varies with supply, demand and competition. 
Private car companies and shipper-owners 
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in furnishing cars to the railways must 
consider investment, depreciation, mainte. 
nance and certain related items of expense 
connected with ownership of the cars. . . , 


“Rebates” to be Uprooted—“The in- 
tent of the law... is clear that it is our 
duty to ‘cut up by the roots’ all forms of 
rebates, concessions, and discriminations, 
whereby transportation charges are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, made less than the pub- 
lished tariff rates or an advantage is given, 
whenever and wherever facts disclose such 
practices.” The payment to the Oil Works 
of the excess mileage allowances would 
constitute “a rebate and discrimination and 
involve a departure from the tariff rules 
applicable, prohibited by section 1 of the 
Elkins Act, and section 6(7) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 

As indicated above, Dissenter Splawn 
would have gone beyond the specific issues 
to the fixing of an allowance for tank cars 
as aclass. As he read the majority report, 
it held that the shipper “is entitled to his 
individual cost as indicated by the rental 
basis in the lease agreement.” 

“This finding,” he went on, “is directly 
contrary to .. . the Supreme Court opin- 
ion which holds that a reasonable allow- 
ance must be at a uniform rate and reflect 
the average condition of all shippers of 
the same class and not the individual cost 
of a single shipper. The Supreme Court 
definitely pointed out that it was inevitable 
that such an allowance would yield a profit 
to some shippers and would be insufficient 
for others.” Likewise did the dissenting 
commissioner assert that the report “is also 
contrary to our own decision In the Matter 


of Private Cars, 50 1. C. C. 652,683... .” 


Disapproves Mileage Rates—Mean- 
while Commissioner Patterson, in a con- 
curring expression, agreed with the major- 
ity “solely because the amount already re- 
ceived by the Oil Works is substantially 
equivalent to $1 per car per day,” which 
he believes is a reasonable allowance for 
a carrier to pay for the use of ordinary tank 
cars. The chairman then went on to con- 
demn mileage allowances generally and to 
call for railroad ownership of tank cars. 

Commissioner Johnson did not participate 
in the disposition of the proceedings. 


Procedure for Assailing Truck 
Rates on Past Shipments 


Finding the MC-C-352 proceeding in- 
volving truck rates on potato chips from 
Portland, Ore., to points in Idaho and 
Washington to be “an appropriate medium 
for a thorough reexamination of the mat- 
ter with a view to establishing a consistent 
precedent for future guidance,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a report by 
Commissioner Alldredge, has reaffirmed 
previous decisions to the effect that it has 
jurisdiction to make an administrative de- 
termination of the lawfulness of motor caf- 
rier charges on past shipments even though 
it lacks authority to award reparations. 
From this reaffirmation the report follows 
through to outline “appropriate procedures 
which, in general, stipulate that complaints 
should not be filed prior to the institution 
of court action for recovery of damage 
flowing from the alleged unlawfulness of 
rates assailed. 

Should Sue First—The requirement was 
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set forth after the majority report had ex- 
pressed the need for “precautions” to pre- 
vent the filing of “frivolous or moot com- 
plaints.” The report put the requirement 
this way: “Without attempting at this time 
to devise a precise rule we think it perti- 
nent to point out that, generally speaking, 
adversary proceedings involving past un- 
reasonableness, unjust discrimination, or un- 
due prejudice under Part II should not be 
brought before us prior to the institution of 
a suit in court in which damages are sought 
predicated upon the unlawfulness alleged 
in the complaint. The complaint should 
show that such suit has been brought within 
the period allowed by the applicable statute 
of limitations. There may be other situa- 
tions in which we should exercise this 
jurisdiction. .. .” 

This brought forth brief concurring ex- 
pressions from Chairman Patterson and 
Commissioner Aitchison. The former con- 
curred in the majority’s findings, “except 
that which requires a complainant to show 
that a court action has been instituted be- 
fore we will entertain a complaint. .. .” 
Mr. Aitchison did not read the majority re- 
port “as requiring a complainant to show 
that a court action has been instituted .. .”; 
to him, it was “very clear” that “in ap- 
propriate circumstances we will entertain a 
complaint of this character, although no 
court action has been instituted.” 


Sees Court Action Unnecessary — 
Commissioner Lee, whose dissenting ex- 
pression objected also to other majority 
findings, was of the opinion that the call 
for a showing that court action had been 
instituted was “an wmnnecessary require- 
ment.” Commissioner Mahaffie’s concur- 
rence “in the results” of the majority report 
was noted while Commissioners Splawn and 
Rogers did not participate. 

Dealing with the specific issues the ma- 
jority condemned as unreasonable for the 
past and future the assailed potato-chip 
rates which were published in tariffs fixing 
constructive weights for “light and bulky” 
articles. At the same time it found that 
such rates were “applicable” in the past, 
pointing out in that connection that applica- 
bility is something different from wunrea- 
sonableness. “When we find that rates 
charged by a carrier are inapplicable,” 
the report goes on, “it at once becomes the 
duty of the carrier to refund any over- 
charges and of the shippers to pay any 
undercharges without an order or other 
action on our part and without resort to a 
court.” 


150 Per Cent of Ist Class—In ap- 
proving rates for the future the commission 
found just and reasonable suspended tariffs 
giving the potato chips a rating of one and 
one-half times first class. These tariffs, 
proposed after the complaint had been filed 
in the title case, were suspended in.I. & S. 
No. M-2119 which the report also em- 
braces. The new rating with the chips 
moving at actual weight accords with this 
expression of the majority: “It is unrea- 
sonable to exact charges on the basis of a 
magnified and artificial constructive weight. 
Articles which, in relation to weight, oc- 
cupy an undue amount of space in motor 
carriers’ equipment, can be made to bear 
their just share of the cost of transporta- 
tion through proper classification ratings 
and charges based on actual weights.” 

The commission permitted publication of 
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the new rating as an exception to the classi- 
fication with reluctance, for it found noth- 
ing to indicate that the rating should not 
apply throughout western classification ter- 
ritory. Thus “respondents will be expected 
promptly to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to provide a reasonable rating on chips 
in the classification.” 

Dissenter Lee would have prescribed 
rates for the future on the basis of first 
class instead of one and one-half times first 
class. 


Travel Forecast 


With the return of peace, railroad travel 
will be promoted on a reduced fare and new 
equipment appeal, reports the second edition 
of “Post-War Planning Now,” recently pub- 
lished by the Journal of Commerce, New 
York. In this post-war outlook of 268 in- 
dustries, “designed to help untangle the 
many conflicting statements concerning our 
post-war economy,” the digest points to 
low-cost sleeper coaches, Pullman beds as 
low as $1 and a coast-to-coast rail trip in 
50 hours for $70, now in the “blueprint 
stage.” 


Club Meetings 


' The Railroadians of America will meet at 
7:45 p.m., May 12, in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Y.M.C.A., 4th floor, Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York. The speaker will 
be Thomas J. Harkins, assistant grand chief 
engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, who will give the employee’s side of 
the railway labor question, a follow-up to 
the position of management which was pre- 
sented by Elisha Friedman at the last meet- 
ing of the group. Non-members are invited. 


Equipment and 
Supplies | 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
one steam locomotive of 2-8-0 wheel ar- 
rangement and one of 4-8-2 wheel arrange- 
ment from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 18. 


The ConsoLIDATED RAILROADS OF CUBA 
are inquiring for 5 or 10 steam locomotives 
of 2-8-2 wheel arrangement. 


SIGNALING 


CanaDIAN Paciric.— Work will start 
about May 1 on installation of automatic 
block signals on 84 miles of the Canadian 
Pacific’s main line from Swift Current to 
Maple Creek, Sask., and on an additional 
28 miles from Medicine Hat to the west 
limits of Suffield, Alta. The new installa- 
tions, which will cost approximately $500,- 
000, are expected to be completed in Oc- 
tober. The work will be carried out by the 
General Railway Signal Company and the 
railroad’s engineering and communications 
departments. ~ 


FREIGHT CARS 


The I:trnors TERMINAL has ordered 200 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 





Supply Trade 





George H. Rose, chief engineer of th 
American Steel & Wire Co., Unite 
States Steel subsidiary, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president, and Eugene 
J. Reardon, assistant chief engineer, ha 
been appointed chief engineer to succeej 
Mr. Rose. 


Horace Lansing, research engineer of : 
The Rail Joint Company, Inc., wit 
headquarters at 50 Church Street, Ney 
York, has been appointed chief engineer g 
the company, with the same headquarters 


Davis C. Greene, for ten years in the 
Detroit, Mich., sales office of the Haskelit¢ 
Manufacturing Corporation, has bee 
appointed St. Louis, Mo., representative fo 
the company. Robert Burkhead of 
production department of the Haskelite 
plant in Grand Rapids, Mich., has beenmi 
appointed to succeed Mr. Greene in 
Detroit office. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. has purchased the scale business of 
Kron Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 


J. A. Drain, Jr., assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Sullivan Machinery Com. 
pany, has been elected vice-president i 
charge of product engineering, research and 
development, and O. J. Neslage, general 
sales manager, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales in the United States 
and Mexico. 


Fred H. Haggerson, vice-president and 
director of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, has been elected president, 
with headquarters at New York, to suc- 
ceed Benjamin O’Shea, who become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Haggerson 
was born at Spalding, Mich., in 1884 and is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan 
Law school. For eight years he served as 
prosecuting attorney for the city of Me 


Fred H. Haggerson 


nominee, Mich., after which he engaged Manag 
the private practice of law in Menomine}upp) 
for ten years. During the World Watient ¢ 
Mr. Haggerson served with the Departmen 

of Justice, handling enemy alien invest Jan 
gations in Cleveland, Ohio, and later Mie all 
New York. Following the war, he enter@ifon B 
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CO he service of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
(orporation and has been connected with 
hat. company continuously to date. He 
iad served as vice-president since 1938 
“ hind as a director since 1941. 

“al f Ww. G. Gray has joined the Pittsburgh 
Euge ne Steel Company as railway development 
cer, hag engineer for the company’s railway products, 
succeeff with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Gray 
jas been master mechanic for the Virginian 
| for the past three years and was previously 
ineer offMvith the Association of American Rail- 
+» With ads, the Union Pacific and the Lehigh 
t, Newiivatley. 
ineer of 
juarters, 


























N. H. Brodell, formerly metallurgical 
' gles engineer, has been appointed Cleve- 
S in thiiund, Ohio, district manager for the Cop- 
askelite yrweld Steel Company. J. C. Glover, 
as beet werintendent of the rolling mill, has been 
ative fo appointed assistant general superintendent. 


| of the 
laskelité™ Frank D. Ratcliffe has been appointed 
as beenin charge of a new office opened in Tulsa, 


in the Okla. by Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 


Charles J. Andérson, chief -draftsman 
cturingmo the Balmer Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 
5 of themlas been appointed railroad representative 
n. df the Philadelphia, Pa., office of the Gar- 
Block Packing Company. Mr. Anderson 
1e presi- 
y Com. 
ident i 
arch and 
general 
ce-presi- 
d States 


dent and 
Carbon 
resident; 
to suc: 
becomes 
Ag ZeErson 
4 and is 
Michigan 
erved as 
of Me 





Charles J. Anderson 


served his apprenticeship in the Schenec- 
lady, N. Y., shops of the American Loco- 
motive Company prior to 1920. He was 
met draftsman of the Locomotive Feed 
ater Heater Company from 1920 to 1922 
ind assistant chief draftsman of the Frank- 
in Railway Supply Company from 1923 
0 1938, He was appointed estimating en- 
peer of the Balmar Corporation in 1939 
a chief draftsman of that company in 







L. P. Philp, formerly assistant to the 
, tsident, has been appointed assistant to 
He chairman of the American Car & 
oundry Co, Mr. Philp joined a.c.f. in 
M9, having served previously as division 









gaged , Mnager of the Westinghouse Electric 
a Wa pupply Company of New Jersey and presi- 





tnt of the Electrical League in that state. 





partmen 
| inven James F, Reid, former deputy chief of 
later / alloy steel branch of the War Produc- 
e entero Board, has been appointed production 
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manager of the Timken Roller Bearing 


Company, Canton, Ohio. Mr. Reid had 
been production manager of the steel and 
tube division of the Timken Company be- 
fore obtaining a leave of absence in May, 
1942, to join the W. P. B. He first joined 
the Timken Company twenty-five years ago 
as an employee in the production depart- 
ment and was appointed production mana- 
ger of the steel and tube division ten years 
later. 


V. A. Crosby, who has been associated 
with the Climax Molybdenum Company 
for the past 10 years as metallurgical en- 
gineer and sales representative, has been 
appointed in charge of a new office opened 
by the company at 624 Fisher Building, De- 
troit, Mich., to handle its sales and service 
work in Michigan, Indiana and the Toledo, 
N. Y., district. W. G. Patton has also 
been assigned to the new office in. charge 
of the compilation and publication of. tech- 
nical data on molybdenum steels and irons. 


OBITUARY 


Orville G. Miller, partner in the con- 
tracting firm of Ellington & Miller, Chi- 
cago, died on Apwil 24. This company is 
a prominent railway contractor in the 
Middle West. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


FasTeNners.—The first of a series of bul- 
letins entitled “Fasteners—Vital in Every 
Industry,” has been published by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Man- 
ufacturers, Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This bulletin of 24 pages describes 
the rolled screw thread process, cold driv- 
ing large’ rivets, types of standard square 
and hexagon bolts, and contains an article 
entitled, “How Tight Should a Bolt Be.” 
The remainder of the bulletin contains news 
of interest to the industry and photographs 
of testing equipment in the Technological 
Institute of Northwestern University. It is 
attractively printed with color and contains 
numerous graphs, drawings and photo- 
graphs. 


Sipe Cut—Non-Sx1m Coayinc GATEes.— 
A four-page bulletin, No. 51, has been pub- 
lished by the Ross & White Co., Chicago, 
featuring its side cut—non-skim coaling 
gates for coal chutes. The bulletin describes 
the construction and operation of these 
gates. It also describes a reinforced con- 
crete coaling station that was recently con- 
structed by this company and includes illus- 
trations of sand drying and elevating equip- 
ment and a Red Devil locomotive coaler, 
with a list of other Ross & White products. 





7,000,000 Questions.—In his 22 years as 
information clerk in Grand Central ter- 
minal, John W. Cooper answered more than 
seven million inquiries. Retiring from 
the New York Central, April 1, Mr. Cooper 
noted that travelers often deviated from 
topics purely “railroad,” observing that 
they expected him to know “what the va- 
rious department stores have on sale, if 
the subways run on time, what the weather 
will be like in various parts of New York 
state.” 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


Construction 





Fiorina East Coast.— This company 
has awarded a contract for the construction 
of two one-story concrete wash and locker 
buildings at its Buena Vista shops, Miami, 
Fla., at estimated cost of $31,500, to Hal- 
sema Brothers Inc., of Miami. 


LovIsviL_e & NASHVILLE.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a branch 
line extending 2.1 miles from Drakesboro, 
Ky., into an undeveloped coal mining area. 


SouTHERN.—This railway has authorized 
the construction of five additional yard 
tracks in its Simpson Yard, Jacksonville, 
Fla., at estimated cost of $35,000, and the 
construction of concrete roadways in its 
Andrews Yard, Columbia, S. C., at estimated 
cost of $24,000. The work will be carried 
out by the railroad’s own forces. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for the construc- 
tion of an addition to the roadway shop at 
Charlotte, N. C., at estimated cost of $64,- 
600, to the Southeastern Construction Com- 
pany of Charlotte; for the construction of 
concrete drop pits, jacking blocks and pav- 
ing in the roundhouse at Atlanta, Ga., at 
estimated cost of $35,300, to the Southeast- 
ern Engineering Corporation of Atlanta; 
for grading for a line revision near Tryon, 
N. C., at estimated cost of $60,000, to 
Blythe Brothers of Charlotte; and for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete rail- 
road trestle near Reidsville, N. C., at esti- 
mated cost of $33,000, to F. A. Triplett, 
Chester, S. C. 


War DeparTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Boston, Mass., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to $57,620, to the C. J. 
Maney Company, Inc., Somerville, Mass., 
for the construction of railroad tracks and 
roads in Massachusetts. The U. S. En- 
gineer office, Louisville, Ky., has awarded 
a contract, amounting to $21,747, to the 
Green Construction Company, Oaktown, 
Ind., for the construction of an extension to 
a wharf in Indiana. 





WakrtTIME MEALS.—From September, 1939 
until March of this year, the Canadian Na- 
tional served 13,631,387 meals in dining cars. 
More than half this number were provided 
for servicemen, either in regularly sched- 
uled trains, or in commissary kitchen cars 
attached to troop trains. During the full 
war year of 1940, 1,281,917 meals were 
served, whereas in 1943, the total had risen 
to 4,915,458. 


IDENTITY CARDS ON SPANISH RAILROADS. 
—The “black market” in railway tickets, 
previously flourishing in Spain, is said to 
have suffered a severe blow when a new 
regulation was introduced on February .1 
last, stipulating that first-class railway tick- 
ets for long distance trains must be acquired 
one at a time, by separate persons, upon 
production of a special identity card with 
photo. The Railway Gazette (London) re- 
ports that it will be a temporary ‘measure, 
but is expected to last until the railways 
are able to reduce the present shortage of 
accommodations by building more rolling 
stock. 
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F...: introduced on the Lehigh Valley in 1931 — duplicated several 
times since — designed to operate from Sayre, Pa.., to Buffalo, N. Y.: from 
Buffalo to Jersey City, N. J.; and back to Sayre, and haul 3000-ton trains 
with a minimum of helper service. 


Ten of these 4-8-4's were delivered to the Lehigh Valley by Alco in 1943. 


Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 274,500 Lb. _— Boiler Pressure 255 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 451,000Lb.  Tractive Power with Booster 79,000 Lb. 
Cylinders 26x32Ins. Tender Capacity—Water 20,000 Gals. 
Diameter of Drivers 70Ins. Tender Capacity—Fuel 30 Tons 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS. 
GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 








Financial 





Bett Rartway or Cuicaco.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1943 annual statement of this 
road shows a net income of $438,828, as 
compared with a net income of $576,054 in 
1942. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


Compared 
with 1942 
Average Mileage Operated 
RatLway OPERATING 
$7,501,182 


REVENUES +$5,001 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation— 
Rail line 


561,923 
630,617 
3,378,214 


+73,072 
+93,274 
+322,147 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


S 4,784,662 
Operating ratio : 63.79 wie 





Net ReveNvuE 
From OPpeEraTions 


C 2,716,520 
Railway tax accruals 


~511,217 
1,032,069 


~501,912 





RAILway OPERATING 
INcoME 


684, 
Net rents—Cr. are e 


~9,304 
349,190 


89,205 





Net Rarttway 
OPERATING INCOME 


2,033,64 
Total other income = 


79,430 
2,113,073 


—98,510 
+10,017 





ToraL INCOME —88,493 





Rent for leased roads 1,666,172 +43,620 





ToraL Fixep 


CHARGES 1,666,191 +42,848 





Ner IncomME AFTER 
Fixep CHARGES AND 


Otuer Depuctions 438,828 ~137,225 





Disposition of net 
income: 
Miscellaneous ap- 
propriations of income 
Balance transferred 
to credit of Earned 
Surplus 


45,175 +45,175 


393,653 ~182,400 

Ba.timore & Oux10.—To Issue Notes.— 
The B. & O. has issued a request for bids on 
a proposed $1,200,000 issue of promissory 
notes, Series B, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
notes will be issued under a conditional 
sale agreement and assignment, dated June 
1, 1944, and will mature in 40 equal quar- 
terly installments beginning December i. 
1944. The proceeds will be applied to the 
purchase of 500 steel hopper cars of 50 
tons’ capacity to be built by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Delivery of the cars is 
expected to begin in July. 

On April 19, Roy B. White, president of 
the railroad, announced the company ex- 
pected to be in a position to meet the pub- 
licly-held notes which mature on August 1 
of this year and said the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had agreed, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to extend the $13,490,000 loan 
against the railroad’s August 1 notes held 
by that corporation. 

Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the road to 
issue $494,550 of promissory notes, in evi- 
dence of but not in payment for the unpaid 
portion of the cost of seven 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives purchased un- 
der a conditional sale agreement from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The notes 
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were sold to the New York Trust Com- 
pany at par, bearing a 1% per cent interest 
rate. 


CenTRAL oF New Jersey.—Reorganiza- 
tion Extensions—On April 24 the United 
States district court at Newark, N. J. 
granted a six month extension of the time 
for filing a reorganization plan. Previous 
extensions had been received by the rail- 
road because of unsettled tax litigation. 


Curcaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Refi- 
nancing.—This company has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
approval a plan for the retirement in ad- 
vance of maturity of $56,773,000 of its Illi- 
nois Division mortgage bonds, this being 
the amount in the hands of the public of 
the $85,000,000 issued. These bonds, due 
July 1, 1949, would be called as of January 
1, 1945, at 105, for which purpose a total 
of $60,664,332 will be required. 

To finance the transaction, the company 
proposes to supplement treasury funds by 
issuing $40,000,000 of new securities, to be 
made up of $30,000,000 of 3% per cent col- 
lateral trust bonds, due December 1, 1969, 
and $10,000,000 of serial notes, the interest 
rate on which is not to exceed 2 per cent, 
to be payable $2,000,000,000 yearly. The 
proceeds of these issues will be supple- 


‘mented with $20,664,332 cash to meet the 


cost of the retirement of the Illinois Divi- 
sion bonds. 

In connection with the new securities, the 
company also has asked authority to issue 
$85,000,000 of its general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds, due in 1958, to be pledged under 
the first and refunding mortgage in lieu of 
the retired Illinois Division bonds. Against 
pledged general mortgage bonds of equal 
amount, $94,873,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 454 per cent bonds would be au- 
thorized at the same time, of which $15,- 
000,000 would be pledged as security for 
the new $10,000,000 serial notes and $55,- 
000,000 as security for the new collateral 
trust bonds. The balance would be held 
for later disposition. Subject to I. C. C. ap- 
proval, sale of the collateral trust bonds 
has been negotiated privately, it was indi- 
cated, and sale of the serial notes by com- 
petitive bidding is contemplated. 

President Ralph Budd announced that 
conclusion of this program would make it 
possible at an appropriate time to call $40,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent first and refunding 
mortgage bonds due in 1971 and replace 
them with lower-interest securities. This 
transaction, together with the one now in 
progress, eventually would reduce the road’s 
fixed charges to less than $7,000,000, he said. 


Denver & Rro GRANDE WESTERN.—Reor- 
ganization Proceedings——Secretary W. P. 
Bartel has announced that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has sent to holders 
of 8 classes or sub-classes of claims against 
this company and to 2 classes of Denver & 
Salt Lake Western claim holders copies of 
the plan of reorganization approved by the 
commission and the federal court for their 
acceptance or rejection under the provisions 
of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. Hold- 
ers of the specified securities on April 26 
are entitled to vote, and ballots are return- 
able on June 10. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Acquisition of Valley.—Division 4 of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission has ay 
thorized this company to acquire the prop 
erty and assets of the Valley Railroag 
which it has operated under lease, and ¢ 
purchase stock of the Valley outstanding jy 
the hands of the public at $79 per sha 

under certain conditions. 


Excin, Jovrer & Eastern.—Annual Re 
port—The 1943 annual report of this roa 
shows a net income, after isferest an 
other charges, of $1,239,635, as compare 
with a net income of $2,959,491 in 1947 
Selected items from the income statemen 


follow: 


Average Mileage Operated 
$32,849,841 


Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES 


Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


ToTAL OPERATING 
ExPENSES : 
Operating ratio 


Net Revenve 
From OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


Hire of equipment 
Jone aettity 

oint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 


Net Rattway 
OpEraTING INCOME 
Non-operating income 


Tota Income 
Interest on funded 
debt 

Tota Frxep 
CHARGES 

Balance of Net In- 
come transferred to 


Profit and Loss 
(Surplus) 


1943 
391.6 


2,751,251 


9,293,742 
11,596,327 


Increase 
Dee 
( { 
with 1942 ff 
-01 
$866,457 
+455,01 | 


+1,966,68% 
+356,688 





25,086,268 
76.37 


7,763,573 
4,656,018 


+3,301,728 
+1 4.76 


—4,168,18 
—2,286,5 





1,084,794 
75,839 


-146,584 
-84 





1,946,923 
85,415 


~1,734,194) 
"12,0 





2,032,338 


—1,722,16¢ 





$99,997 





762,458 





1,239,635 


FonpAa, JoHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE. 
Annual Report-——The 1943 annual sta 
ment of this road shows a net deficit, af 
interest and other charges, of $60,712, 
compared with a net income of $42,201 


in 1942. Selected 
statement follow: 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 


TotaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


Net RevENveE From 
OPERATIONS 
Taxes 


Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Net rents—Dr. 


Net. Rattway 
OpeRATING INCOME 
Other income 


Tota INCOME 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 


ToraL Fixep CHARGES 


Net DerFicit 


items from the i 


1943 
$870,887 


549,248 


321,639 
37,203 


————— 


284,436 
11,962 


—_—— 


272,474 
33,665 


306,139 
6,722 
246,930 
261,671 


60,712 


+$150,833 
i: 


+74,873 


———— rn 


$75,960 
+4,74 





$71,219 


+66,721 
$10,903 
$77,600 


+109,1 
+102,9 
+102,91 


Granp TRUNK WEsTERN. — Equip 


Certificates Marketed. — 


A syndicate ! 


offered $4,267,000 of this railroad’s 2% pe 


cent equipment trust ce 
1, 1941 and due semi-annua 


rtificates dated Jut 
lily from Ju 
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n has ay 
the Dron 
Railro ( 
se, and tg 
tanding iy 
per sha 


nnual Re 
this road 
Prest and 
compare 
in 19 
Statemen| 


+455,01 
+1,966,68941 
+356,688% 
+3,301,72 
+H17@ 


—4,168, 18 
~2,286,556 
| 


~146,582 


~84) | 
~1,734,194 


! INSURE EXTRA SERVICE 


= DAY'S heavy wartime transportation schedules demand super 


4,47 locomotive performance. 


Vital factors which help to insure against the loss of power, fuel and 





-1,719,855 excessive roundhouse repairs are Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun 
wail lron wear-resisting parts in the valves and cylinders. 
1 state ‘ . ? . a ee 
ea HSGI Bushings, Bull Rings and Packing Rings resist frictional Wear 
712, as and high temperatures . . . insure pressure-tight operation for maxi- 
pti : mum periods between renewals. 

More and more railroads are applying HSGI wear-resisting 
Increase e ° e ‘i 
Zz parts in the valves and cylinders to insure that extra service 
ompared which is necessary for victory transportation. 
$150,835 a 
at prade 
andl Se T postl HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 











es PANE V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. . Mgr. 
vs ie om res.& Gen. Mgr 
4a 383 Dorchester Ave. fice & Works. South Boston 27 > Mass. 
r ossheM ger Ae Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co, Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd, Montreal, ®. @ 
+4,486 and "5 Expert Agent for Latin America: 
faternational Rwy. Supply Co, 30 Charch Street, New York, & & 


kot Oy SPMD ac 


Duple® jon 
+109, 16 Sect er gnaP 
+102,% 
+102,91 
uip 
ate il 
24 pl 
ed Jul i 
m Ju = 


9, 1% 


1, 1944 to June 1, 1951, at prices to yield 
from 0.60 to 2 per cent according to ma- 
turity. The offering is the remainder of 
an issue of $5,692,000 sold in 1941 to cover 
in part the cost of $7,116,150 of new equip- 
ment. 


LeEHIGH VALLEY.—Anmual Report.—The 
1943 annual report of this road shows a net 
income, after interest and other charges, of 
$6,633,008, as compared with a net income 
of $6,373,607 in 1942. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 with 1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,260.23 -2.19 
Raitway OPERATING 
REVENUES $91,024,875. +$12,853,567 
Maintenance of way 
‘and structures 10,772,656 +3,840,356 
Maintenance of 
equipment — 14,765,047 +2,414,702 
Transportation expenses 31,841,296 +4,171,852 
'ToTaL OPERATING ; 
EXPENSES 61,161,300 " 410,959,528 
Operating ratio 67.19 +2.97 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 29,863,575 +1,894,040 
Railway tax accruals 11,673,180 +1,419,653 
Resigmeent rents— 
Net Dr. 4,678,330 +112,138 
co facility rents— 
et Dr. 34,376 +2,135 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING INCOME 13,477,689 +360,113 
Total other income 891,563 —142,981 
Tora, INCOME 14,369,252 +217,132 
Rent for leased roads 2,584,395 -—40,022 
Interest on funded debt 4,260,712 +59,053 
Tota, Depuctions 
FROM INCOME 7,736,243 —42,269 
Net IncomME 6,633,008 +259,402 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.—The 


NorFo_k & WESTERN.—Annual Report.— 
Gross revenues reported by the Norfolk & 
Western during 1943 totaled $150,164,921, 
an increase of $10,564,758 or 7.6 per cent 
over 1942. Freight and passenger traffic ex- 
ceeded all previous records. Net income 
balance, after deduction of dividends on 
adjustment preferred stock, amounted to 
$21,304,897, an increase of $297,461 or 1.4 
per cent over the preceding year. The 
smaller percentage increase in net income 
was reported to be due chiefly to increased 
tax accruals and operating expenses. A 
summary of the annual report was published 
in the Railway Age of April 15, page 743. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuis.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates-—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to assume 
liability for $1,800,000 of serial equipment 
trust certificates of 1944, to mature in 10 
equal annual installments, the proceeds of 
which are to be applied to the purchase of 
500 50-ton hopper bottom gondola cars, to be 
obtained from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. at a total cost of $1,275,225, and 
300 50-ton box cars, to be obtained from 
the General American Transportation Corp. 
at a total cost of $985,407. 


NorTHERN PactiFic.—Annual Report— . 


The 1943 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $25,520,430 as compared with 
a net income of $16,303,917 in 1942. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 





1943 annual report of this road shows a net 
income, after interest and other charges, of 
$1,124,487, as compared with a net income 
of $1,774,441 in 1942. Selected items from 
the income statement follow : 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 with 1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 987.86 ~2.70 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $18,844,730  +$1,438,765 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 3,238,118 +1,018,407 
Maintenance of 
equipment | 3,269,834 +159,032 
Transportation 6,454,355 +708,633 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES ‘ 13,672,943 +1,906,537 
Operating ratio 72.55 44.95 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 5,171,787 -—467,772 
Railway tax accruals 2,514,048 +204,730 
RarLway OPERATING 
INCOME 2,657,739 —672,502 
Net RaItway 
OprATING INCOME 2,346,408 -—693,410 
Total other income 669,987 +35,216 
Totat INCOME 3,016,396 —658,194 
Rent for leased roads 588,295 +15,773 
Interest on funded debt 1,154,813 +18,243 
TotaL OTHER 
DEDUCTIONS 1,891,908 -8,240 
Net INcoME 1,124,487 —649,954 
Disposition of net income: 
Income applied to 
sinking and other 
reserve funds 3,896 +309 
Dividend appropriations 217,920 +136,200 
BALANCE NSFERRED 
To EaRNED SuRPLUS 902,671 -786,463 
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Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 with 1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 6,867.65 ~16,31 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $151,531,732 +$32,221,175 


Maintenance of way 





























and structures 19,007,449  +4,019,365 
Maintenance of 

equipment 24,910,430 +3,415,900 
Transportation— { 

rail line 40,092,276 +6,052,009 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 92,136,022  +14,906,920 
Net Revenues From 

OPERATIONS 59,395,710 +417,314,255 
Railway tax accruals 27,604,226 +8,684,438 
Rattway OPERATING : 

INCOME 31,791,484 +8,629,817 
Equipment rents— 

Net Cr. 2,176,119 4+237,227 
— facility rents— 

vet Cr 2,455,853 +93,307 
Net, Rattway 

OPERATING INCOME 36,423,456 +8,960,351 
Total other income 3,929,015 +120,362 
Torat INCOME 40,352,471 +9,080,713 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 78,739 +20,126 
Interest on funded debt— 

Fixed interest 14,293,754 -129,919 
TotaL Frxep CHarces§ 14,428,721 —220,160 
Net INCOME 25,520,430 +9,216,513 


PitrspurcH & WEsT VIRGINIA.—Acts to 


Settle Suit—tIn his annual report to stock- 
holders, Charles J. Graham, president, said 
that attorneys for the railroad had been 
engaged in discussions looking toward 
settlement of a suit filed by William G. 
Heiner, trustee for the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation, against the railroad, the 
North American Coal Corporation and the 
Pennroad Corporation, in which it is 
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charged that the defendants conspired to 
dominate and control the coal corporation 
to its detriment. Mr. Graham revealed that 
the Pennroad Corporation which owns 
majority .of the stock of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, has indicated a willingness 
to contribute toward the settlement and to 
acquire certain assets of the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corporation. 

Annual Report.—The 1943 report showed 
net income during 1943, after interest and 
other charges, of $1,420,712, as compared 
with net income of $1,278,967 in 1942, Se. 
lected items from the income statement 
follow : 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 with 1942 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,722,212 +$1,262,013 
Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 1,259,060 +310,846 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,443,956 +205,735 
Transportation 1,969,530 +506,815 
Rattway OPERATING 
EXPENSES 5,237,595 +1,061,407 
Operating ratio 67.83 $3.19 
Net REVENUE 
From OPERATIONS 2,484,617 +200,606 
Railway tax accruals 699,515 +133,907 
RatLway OPERATING 
INCOME 1,785,101 +66,699 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 10,183 $3,836 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 1,883,294 +95,707 
Non-operating income 364,041 +652 
Gross INCOME 2,247,335 +96,359 
Interest on funded 
debt 794,913 ~50,184 
Totat DeEpvVeTIONS 
From Gross INCOME 826,624 ~45,385 
Net INCOME 1,420,712 +141,744 
Disposition of net 
pees: re = 
ncome applied to sink- 
ing ll 599,906 $71,508 
Income transferred to 
profit and loss 820,805 +70,236 


Satt Lake City Union Depot.—Pre- 
ferred Stock.—This company, controlled by 
the Western Pacific and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western through ownership of 
equal amounts of its common stock, has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $600,- 
000 of 4 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
to be sold at par to the two parent roads, 
the proceeds to be applied to the retirement 
of $557,000 of matured first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds and to increasing its work- 
ing capital. 


Prorta & PEKIN Union.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1943 annual statement of this 
road shows a net income, after interest 
and other fixed charges, of $49,019, as com- 
pared with a net income of $179,742 in 





1942. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compar 
1943 with 1942 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,540,155 —$35,370 
Maintenance of way 
and structures . 190,717 +58,546 
int e 0 
caciomient” 213,946 +38,95) 
Transportation 801,820 $14,225 
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ToTAL OPERATING 





























EXFENSES 1,341,439 $117,721 
Net REVENUE 

yom OPERATIONS 198,716 -153,091 
Railway tax accruals 201,072 43,742 
Raipway OPERATING 

IncomE—DR. 2,357 +109,348 
Net rent r. 184,761 —31,944 
Ner RatLway 

QpERATING INCOME 182,405 —141,292 
Total other income 10,364 —2,959 
ToraL INCOME 192,768 —144,252 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment Fee cendes 
Interest on funded 

debt (a) Fixed interest 138,268 -13,534 
ToraL FixED CHARGES 141,738 -13,773 
Balance Transferred to 

Profit and Loss 49,019 ~130,723 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—Annual Report—The 1943 annual state- 
ment of this road shows a net income, after 
interest and other fixed charges, of $5,307,- 
285, as compared with a net income of 
$4,015,053, in 1942. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 with 1942 
RarLway OPERATING 
REVENUES $37,407,536 +$9,289,796 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 2,246,010 +679,873 
Maintenance of 
equipment — 3,321,435 +895,115 
Transportation 9,051,127 +2,289,788 
TotaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES é 15,974,022 +4,191,728 
Operating ratio 42.70 +.80 
Net REVENUE 
From OPERATIONS 21,433,514 +5,098,068 
Railway tax accruals 14,319,912 +3,546,127 
Equipment rents 5 
=) 1,857,877 +325,303 
Joint facility rents 
—Dr. 51,871 +31,687 
Ner Rartway 
OPERATING INCOME 5,203,854 +1,194,951 
Non-operating income 349,507 +90,202 
Gross INcoME 5,553,361 +1,285,153 
Interest on funded 
debt 231,975 —8,800 
Tora Depucrions 
From Gross INcoME 246,076 -7,079 
Ner Income 5,307,285 +1,292,232 


St. Louis SourHwesternN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1943 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $7,543,723, as compared with a 


































net income of $5,673,577 in 1942. Selected 
tems from the income statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
aiay Competed 
peraee, Mileage re 
rate 
Rurtway Since 1,611.88 4.77 
EVENUES $64,378,914 +$15,664,716 
Maintenance of way 
and structure: 
Malwenance .. 5,266,645 +1,159,045 
quipment — 6,357,555 41,622,590 
Transportation expenses 15,520,517 $3,454,091 
a OPERATING 
SES 29,895,56 
Operating ratio bas benign 
Ner REVENUE FROM 
: IFRATIONS 34,483,349 +9,083,459 
allway tax accruals 20,001,824 +6,711,867 
. ILWAY OPERATING 
ead Dr 14,481,525 +2,371,592 
i ents, Dr. 5,804,378 $309,809 
seTING INcoME 10,677,148  — +2,061,783 
other income 267,630 +162,351 
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Tora Income 10,944,778 $2,224,134 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 13,511 +15 
Totat Fixep CHARGES 3,019,274 +215 
Net Income 7,543,273 +1,869,695 
Disposition of net income: 

Miscellaneous appropria- 

tions of income 1,829,478 +1,829,478 
BALANCE OF INCOME 

TRANSFERRED TO 

Earnep SuRPLUS 5,713,795 +40,217 


Union Paciric.—Trackage Rights.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation, lessor, to acquire trackage rights 
over an additional 2,879-ft. segment of the 
Northern Pacific’s tracks at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 


Wueetinc & LAKE Enrite.—Trackage 
Rights—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for guthor- 
ity to operate under trackage rights over 
a line of the Wheeling Steel Co. from 
Steubenville, Ohio, to Follansbee, W. Va., 
about 2 miles, including a bridge crossing 
the Ohio river, in order that it may gain 
access to new ore unloading facilities es- 
tablished by the steel company. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

April 25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


38.66 38.83 
86.94 87.24 


36.64 
77.16 


Dividends Declared 


Passaic & Delaware Extension.—$2.00, semi- 
annually, payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 21 

Tennessee Central.—7% preferred, $7.00, ac- 
cum., payable April 20 to holders of record 
April 12. 

United New Jersey R.R. & Canal.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable July 10 to holders of record 
June 20. 


Abandonments 





Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Fol- 
lowing reargument and reconsideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which Commissioner Aitchison did not par- 
ticipate, the commossion has revoked and 
canceled a Division 4 order authorizing this 
company to abandon certain lines in Kan- 
sas, and has issued a new order permitting 
it to abandon only the line from Benedict 
Junction, Kans., to Virgil, about 30 miles. 

The road’s original application sought 
authority to abandon the line from Bene- 
dict Junction through Virgil to Emporia, 
63.45 miles, and another line connecting 
therewith, extending from Madison Junc- 
tion to Moline, 59.75 miles. As noted in 
Railway Age of October 30, 1943, page 
709, Division 4, after hearing and argu- 
ment, had approved the abandonment of 
segments of these two lines, one from 
Benedict Junction to Virgil, and the other 
from Moline to a point near Eureka, about 
34 miles, ‘but had denied the application 
with respect to the other portions of the 
two lines involved. Upon petition of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission and other 
protestants the effective date of this Divi- 
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ison 4 order subsequently was postponed 
pending further considération by the full 
commission, and has been finally disposed 
of by the current order. 

In its ceport the commission upheld the 
findings of Division 4 as to the allocations 
of revenues and expenses on the lines in- 
volved, which had been disputed by parties 
protesting the abandonments, and also 
agreed with the division as to estimates of 
the savings that might result from the 
abandonments, but differed with it as to 
the public need for maintaining the line 
terminating at Moline, “at least for the 
duration of the war,” taking the position 
that certain communities served by it 
“would be seriously affected were they 
deprived of railroad service at this time.” 

The commission’s report referred to con- 
tentions of protestants that the company’s 
system-wide earnings are sufficient for it 
to continue operation of the lines involved, 
even if losses do result therefrom, and 
that the essential motive for the abandon- 
ments was an anticipated’saving in federal 
taxes, rather than-a reduction in operat- 
ing expenses “of no substantial impor- 
tance.” 

As to the first argument, the commission 
repeated the view it expressed in consider- 
ing the so-called Yonkers branch abandon- 
ment of the New York Central, recently 
before the Supreme Court, namely, that it 
was “inconsistent with the purpose” of the 
statute concerning abandonments to require 
operation of an unprofitable branch be- 
cause system operations as a whole were 
profitable. As to the second contention, 
the commission accepted the suggestion that 
substantial tax savings might result from 
the abandonment, since, for tax purposes, 
the difference between the salvage value 
and the investment cost could be carried as 
an operating loss, but it went on to say 
that “no stigma attaches because a railroad 
uses all lawful means to lighten its tax 
burden, but the fact that an applicant’s 
savings in taxes by an abandonment prob- 
ably will be greater than any profit in the 
future from the continued operation of the 
line is not a fact which we will consider in 
determining the public need therefor.” 

Commissioner Miller dissented in part 
from the majority’s finding, expressing the 
view that Division 4’s finding “should be 
affirmed in all respects.” Commissioner 
Splawn likewise dissented in part, but for 
just the opposite reason, since he was of the 
opinion that no part of the division’s order 
should be made effective. There is no re- 
quirement in the law, he said, that com- 
munities served by a line should prove 
urgent and impelling public need for its 
continued operation to prevent its abandon- 
ment; on the contrary, he pointed out, the 
burden clearly rests on the railroad to 
show that convenience and necessity per- 
mit such abandonment, yet in this case, in 
his opinion, the majority finding was ap- 
parently based on the failure of the prot- 
estants to show sufficient need for con- 
tinued operation. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied this road’s application for authority 
to abandon its line from Walker, Mo., to 
Eldorado Springs, 14.04 miles, without pre- 
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judice to a renewal of the application after 
18 months. The denial was based on the 
division’s opinion that abandonment of the 
line under existing conditions “would re- 
sult in hardships to the public which out- 
weigh the loss to the applicant that would 
be occasioned by continued operation for a 
limited period.” 

Division 4 also has denied the application 
of this road’s subsidiary, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas of Texas, for authority to aban- 
don a branch from Smith, Tex., to Belton, 
7 miles, without prejudice to a renewal of 
the application after 12 months, if it can be 
shown that the branch cannot be operated 
without substantial loss. 


Nezperce & IpAHOo.—With Commissioner 
Porter dissenting, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to abandon its entire line from 
Nezperce, Ida., to Craigmont, 13.8 miles, 
upon condition that the line or any part be 
sold at not less than net salvage value to 
any buyer who, within 40 days from the 
date of the certificate, offers to purchase it 
for continued operation. ° 

The majority report pointed out that op- 
eration of the road has been unprofitable 
for several years, while it is “in a poor 
state of maintenance” and “has not been re- 
habilitated generally for many years.” No 
money is available for the substantial reha- 
bilitation that would be required for con- 
tinued operation,” it added. 

In addition to the objections of patrons 
who claimed they would suffer loss and in- 
convenience if the abandonment were au- 
thorized, the state of Idaho asserted that 
its Public Utilities Commission had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the case on the ground 
that the road is a spur line not subject to 
the provisions of section 1(18) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, but the division found 
the road to be a common carrier subject to 
its jurisdiction. It found that the president 
and principal stockholder of the road had 
properly filed the application for authority 
to abandon, and authorized the abandonment 
on the ground that continued operation 
would impose an undue burden on inter- 
state commerce. 

Commissioner Porter, however, expressed 
the view that “in 1944, if efficiently oper- 
ated,” the road’s revenues should exceed 
its expenses, while abandonment would 
cause “severe” loss to shippers and “will 
cost the farmers many times the $9,000 paid 
about three years ago for all the outstand- 
ing bonds and 80 per cent of the stock of 
the applicant by the man who is now seek- 
ing to abandon it.” Continuing his dissent, 
he said that the showing of a net railway 
operating deficit in 1943 could be accounted 
for very largely by deferred maintenance 
items which “require more explanation than 
appears in the report itself.” 

In conclusion, Commissioner Porter de- 
clared that, “No railroad should be per- 
mitted to cease operations, to the great in- 
jury of its patron, simply because of its 
neglect to make adequate repairs or re- 
placements and because its owner or owners 
would prefer to sell it for scrap.” 


SouTHERN Iowa.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its electrified line 
from Centerville, Iowa, to Mystic, 2.63 
miles. 
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Officers 





EXECUTIVES 


Robert M. Edgar, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Maine 
Central and the Boston & Maine, has been 
appointed assistant to the executive vice- 
president of the Maine Central and the 
Portland Terminal Company, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Holthes H, Hallarin has been appointed 
car accountant of the Central of New Jersey 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J. 


Herbert F. Kuenne, assistant general 
attorney of the Western Maryland, has 
been appointed general attorney of that road 
to succeed Paul S. Parsons, who has been 
named acting general counsel. Mr. Par- 
sons replaces Walter C. Capper, who has 
resigned to become chief judge of the fourth 
judicial circuit of Maryland, and associate 
member of the Maryland court of appeals. 


J. F. Cress, general auditor of the IIli- 
nois Terminal, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to comp- 
troller, with the same headquarters. 


D. O. Owens, assistant regional counsel 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been promoted to 
regional counsel, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding G. M. Hair, who has been 
appointed consulting counsel, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. 


Darcy E. MacDonald, assistant general 
auditor of the Canadian Pacific at Mon- 
treal, Que., has been appointed deputy audi- 
tor of disbursements to succeed B. A. 
Pinder, who has retired. William J. 
Kenna, chief clerk to the general auditor, 
replaces Mr. MacDonald in his former post 
of assistant general auditor. 


OPERATING 


C. W. Pace, assistant general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Gulf Coast Lines and the International- 
Great Northern. 


John Conery, acting trainmaster of the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific (a subsidiary 
of the Canadian National), with headquar- 
ters at Virginia, Minn., has been promoted 
to superintendent, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding John L. Pickles, who has 
retired. 


J. L. Mulroy, assistant superintendent 
of the Aurora and LaCrosse divisions of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Aurora, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent, with the same 
headquarters, during the temporary absence, 
due to illness, of W. E. Haist. 
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Norton P. Willis, senior assistant gj 
rector of the Office of Defense Transport. 
tion’s Division of Railway Transport, js 
resigning his Washington post to become 
superintendent of transportation of the Cen. 
tral of New Jersey, with headquarters at 


Norton P. Willis 


Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Willis, whose ap- 
pointment will become effective officially 
on June 1, will join the railroad on May 1 
as assistant to the general manager, to com- 
plete the organization of his new depart- 
ment. He was born at Palmyra, Mo., and 
entered railway service in November, 1917, 
as an apprentice in the Palymyra freight 
office of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
After filling a succession of transportation 
department positions, on November 1, 1936, 
he became assistant to the general super- 
intendent of transportation, specializing in 
the development and coordination of the 
Burlington’s freight service. Mr. Willis 
was granted leave from that position to join 
the O. D. T., from which he comes to the 
Central of New Jersey as superintendent 
of transportation. 


TRAFFIC 


W. P. Reach, passenger representative 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted to dis- 
trict passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., succeeding E. F. Cowper- 
thwaite, whose death on March 21 is re 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


William F. Hummel, general freight 
agent of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding James B. Davies, whose 
election as vice- president, traffic, is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. L. M. Dunn 
assistant general freight agent, with head 
quarters at Chicago, has been advanced to 
general freight agent, replacing Mr. Hum 
mel, and Frank W. Bittner, chief clerk of 
the traffic manager, has been promoted t 
assistant general freight agent, with head 
quarters as before at Chicago. 

Mr. Hummel was born at Joliet, IIL, of 
July 19, 1884, and entered railway servict 
on the E.J.&E. at Joliet on January 10 
1904. In 1911, he was transferred to thd, 
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general office at Chicago and a year later 
he was promoted to traveling freight agent. 
Mr. Hummel was advanced to general agent 
at Chicago in 1924, and in 1929, he was 





William F. Hummel 


advanced to assistant general freight agent. 
In January, 1940, he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


George H. Hamilton, whose retirement 
as freight traffic manager of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 8, was born at Royal Centre, Ind., 
on September 15, 1875, and entered railway 
service in 1893 as an office boy of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan. 
In 1898 he went with the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf (now the Kansas City 
Southern), and on June 15, 1916, he was 
appointed an assistant general freight agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. On March 1, 1920, Mr. 





George H. Hamilton 


Hamilton was advanced to general freight 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., and seven years 
later he was promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. On November 15, 1932, he was 
further advanced to the position he held at 
the time of his retirement. 


D. H. Voltz, whose promotion to traf- 
fic manager of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 22, was born at Gar- 
field, Ark., on May 23, 1898, and entered 
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railway service on May 1, 1917, as a station 
clerk of the Union Pacific, subsequently 
serving as telegrapher, relief station agent 
and station agent at various points of the 
road in Nebraska. In November, 1919, he 
was appointed a rate clerk of the general 
agent at Lincoln, Neb., and a short time 
later he was promoted to chief clerk of the 
general agent, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa. In January, 1925, Mr. Voltz 
was promoted to traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and in May, 1930, he was 
transferred to Chicago. On February 1, 
1940, he was advanced to general agent, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
one year later he was transferred to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. On November 16, 1943, 





D..H. Voltz 


Mr. Voltz was transferred to New York, 
remaining in that location until his new 
appointment. 


G. A. Daniels, chief clerk of the traffic 
manager of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
promoted to assistant to the traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. F. E. 
Greene, chief rate clerk, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., has been advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


James H. Bradley, traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been promoted to 
general agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Creston Harris, who has re- 
tired. 


The joint freight traffic agencies of the 
Central of New Jersey and the Reading 
have been discontinued at New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., with several 
resulting appointments on the Central of 
New Jersey. B. J. McSweeney, general 
freight agent for both roads at New York, 
retains that position for the Central of New 
Jersey. C. E. Armstrong, general agent at 
Pittsburgh for the joint agency, remains 
at the same location as general agent of the 
Central of New Jersey. H. E. Garrison, 
coal traffic representative of the Central of 
New Jersey’s New York office, has been 
appointed division freight agent at Allen- 
town, to replace F. H. Hicks, who has 
been named assistant general freight agent 











at Philadelphia. Mr. Hicks succeeds E. T, 
Ginder, newly appointed to the position of | 
general western freight agent at Chicago, 
H. R. Fiest, city freight agent at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the joint agency, has been 
named general agent of the New Jersey 
Central at Cleveland, and F. H. Witting, 
southern freight agent for both roads at 
Atlanta, Ga., is now general agent of the 
Jersey Central at St. Louis. 


Charles E. Hattel, assistant general 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant to the gen- 
eral freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. © 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Joseph H. Wallis, research associate 
in the radiation laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed communications engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


Spencer R. Sproles, principal assistant 
engineer of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer, with the 
same headquarters. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. A. Bearer has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Cambria & Indiana, 
with headquarters at Colver, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


Ralph H. Nold, freight claim agent of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died at his home in Berwyn, 
Ill., on April 13. 

Mr. Nold was born at Leetonia, Ohio, on 
September 3, 1881, and entered railway 
service in October, 1894, on the Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He later served the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part of 
the New York Central), the Lake Erie & 
Western (now part of the Nickel Plate), 
and the Chicago, Indiana & Eastern (now 
part of the Pennsylvania), in various ca- 
pacities, including those of switchman, 
brakeman, local office clerk and chief clerk 
to the auditor of the latter line at Muncie, 
Ind. In 1907, he went with the Chicago, 


- Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, as an in- 


vestigator in the freight claim department. 
and on February 1, 1914, he went with the 
freight claim department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Mr. Nold 
entered the service of the E.J.&E. in 
August, 1915, as a freight claim investiga- 
tor, and on August 15, 1919, he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk of the freight claim 
department. On December 1, 1940, he was 
promoted to the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


E. F. Cowperthwaite, district passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Denver, Colo., died in that city on 
March 21. 


Walter R. Eastman, who retired mm 
1940 as general passenger agent of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died on April 22 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was connected with 
the Association of American Railways. 
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